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TAKE THE WORLD AS IT IS. 


Take the world as it is! there are good and bad in it, 
And geod and bad will be from now to the end: 
And they who expect to make saints in a minute, 
Are in danger of marring more hearts than they'll mend. 
L. ye wish to be happy ne’er seek for the faults, 
Or you're sare to find something or other amiss ; 
’M'd much that debases, and much that exalts, 
The world’s not a bad one if left as it is! 


Take the world as it is! if the surface be shining, 
Ne’er stir up the sediment hiddes below! 
There's wisdom in this, but there’s none in repining 
O’er things which can rarely be mended, we know! 
There’s beauty around us, which let us enjoy; 
And chide not, unless it may be with a kiss ; 
Though Earth’s not the Heaven we thought when a boy, 
There’s something to live for, if ta’en as it is! 


Take the world as it is! with-its smiles and its sorrow. 
Its love and its friendshap—its falsehood and trath— 
Its schemes that depend on the breath of to-morrow! 
its hopes which pass by like the dreams of our youth. 
Yet, oh! whilst the light of affection may shine, 
The heart in itself hath a fountain of bliss! 
In the worst there's some spark of a nature Divine, 
And the wisest and best take the world as it is! 


Cuarves Swain. 





THE THREE CALLERS. 
Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy, straying 


’Mid golden meadows, rich with clover-dew ; 
She calls—but he still thinks of nought, save playing ; 
And so she smil2s, and waves him an adieu ! 
Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that Mora, sweet Morn ! returns no more. 


Noon cometh—but the boy, to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time—he sees but one sweet form, 
One young fair face, from bower of jasmine glowing, 

And all his loving heart with bliss is warm; 
So Noon, unnotic’d seeks the western shore, 
And man forgets that Noon returns no more! - 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin fire light, flickering faint and low, 
By which a grey-hair’d man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone, as all life’e pleasures go ; 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark,—and he returns no more. 
Lid. 





MOSQUITIA AND MOSQUITOS. 


BY MAJOR LUKE SMYTH O'CONNOR, IST WEST INDIA REGIMENT. 
(From theDublin University Magazine.) 


Somewhere between 5° and 30° north latitude, 74° and 105° west 
longitude, or in that confined space from Panama, celebrated for the 
manufacture of hats, and Texas, famed for the use of bowie-knives, lies 
asmall speck, called Mosquitia, extending from Saint Jnan, in 10°, 21’, 
to Cape Gracias a Dios, in 15° north latitude, and from the said Holy 
Cape to Cape Honduras in 86° west longitude-—a ¢erra incognita to the 
bulk of mankind, and far better known by those roving blades, the brave 
buccaneers, than by dainty ramblers, “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” of mo- 
dern days. 

This territory is rumoured to be designated Mosquito, from the popu- 
lous settlements of these exciting insects thriving in abundance along the 
coast; and of a shape, magnitude, and ferocity, to justify the anecdote 
related of a Scotch griffin, who, on his first landing at Madras or Bengal, 
—no matter which presidency—seeing an elephant, inquired of a brother 
cadet, if that was “ the muckle beast he cawd a masquita.” 

However, the ancient legends—sad and often sore trials to idle Master 
Jackies—ot Don Phabus coaching tae sun, the chaste Diana (Heaven 
forgive Ovid for culling her so) hunting nanny-goats, or Narcissus, the 
original of peeping Tom of Coventry, being transtormed into 

“ A daffy-down-dilly, or jilly 
F lower that in the garden grows,"’ 
are not more worthy of credit that that mosquitos flourish on this portion 
of the American coast in greater vigour than on, or in, any other of its 
thousand and odd miles. 

The Mosquito nation have a right to the proud and honourable titlh— 
alas! almost a solitary instance in the fair and fertile provinces of the 
new world—of being still unconq ered, still free and unshackled, by the 
galling yoke of any Buropean power—=still free to follow the rade, the 
simple, the unrestrained life their ancestors pursued, to range the forest 
green, to bound in their light canoes over the waves, to hunt and fish, to 
undergo the greatest fatigue, to labour and cultivate their fruitful soil, 
and, enjoying a salubyious and glorious climate, be gathered to their kin- 
dred dust in ahearty and hale old age. 

When haughty Spain, with fiery sword and fanatical zeal, swept the 
continent of America, and soaked the land with the life-blood of millions 
of its innocent aborigines, she fruitlessly sought to conquer Mosquitia, 
The brave and hardy Indians repelled for years the fierce invaders, be- 
came their imptacable enemies, and, at last, learned to despise them, as a 
cruel, remorsel sss Sanguinary foe. Up to this day they hate the Spaniard; 
will hold no intercourse or commercial association with him ; refuse him 
a solitary spot of ground in their wide territory to settle on; and desig- 
nate the whole race under the ridiculous sobriquet of ‘ Little Breeches.” 

The waters of the broad Atlautic wash the Mosquitian shore for full 
four hundred miles, and many s bold bluff, and deep bay, indent the 
coast. The chief promontories are Cape Camaron, Cape Gracias 4 Dios, 
near which the Mosquitian king generally resided, Brackman’s bluff, 
Bluefield’s Bluff, aud Punta Gorda, which forms the northern headland of 
on Ae ger SD while upwards of thirty rivers, some 

1 oO s : : ? a 
<i ten de ae undred and fifty miles into the interior, empty their 

Numerous harbours and lagoons affurd shelter to y ; 
trading on the coast; and could they record the at pie oy 


might tell of many a thrilling tale, many a wild adventure and gallant ex- 

ploit, of the bold buccaneers (more agreeable and favourite subjects of 

study than Ovid or Virgil to Master Jackies), who were friends and ailies 

of the Mosquito people ; and often aided and associated with them to fit 

out those wild and wonderful! expeditions against their common enemy, 

the Spaniard, in Chili, Mexico, Peru, and other places, bleeding the Dons 

of their doubloons, and relieving them from the burden, not of their guilt, 

but of ill-gotten riches. 

The abhorrence which the Mosquitia Indians entertained against Spain 

could only be equalled by their attachment and admiration fur England ; 

and from old records it would appear, that as far back as 1656, when 

Noll Gromwell, with his copper nose, sent forth Praise-God Barebones, 

and other cropped-ear knaves, to conquer Jamaica, the Mosquitian kirfg, 

chiefs, and people, became the staunchalliesof Great Britain, placing 

themselves—so says the parchment—under the immediate protection ot 

the governor-general of Jatmaica, asthe nearest representative of bis au- 

gust sovereign, and have held their faith sacred and unchanged, through 

weal and woe, up to the present hour. 

It is no lessa fact, although not generally known, that in 1749, then or 

thereabouts, the English government appointed a superintendent, Cap- 

tain Robert Hodgson, in Mosquitia, giving him a body-guard of one hun- 
dred soldiers, with authority to construct a fort—which he did, accor- 

dingly, at Black River—mount cannon thereon, hoistthe royal flag, and 

establish a garrison and settlement. 

Spain, jealous of the protection afforded by England to the Mosquitians, 
knowiog the value and importance ef the country, great alike in war or 
peace, made it an article of the treaty concluded in 1763, “ that Eng- 
land should relinquish her military and federal right over Mosquitia’— 
a clause agreed to in a hurry, and repented of at leisure. 

The iguorance aud impolicy of the ministers of that day, touching the 

aforesaid matter, were too soon very apparent, from Spain essaying, vainly 
indeed, to form settlements in Mosquitia, although the Indians rejected 
the “ little breeches’—as well as by alarge body of Spaniards frum 
Truxillo, in 1780, making a marauding expedition against the remnant of 
the British settlersat Blackriver, when overwhelming the feeble force 

that could oppose them, burning thedwellings, huts, and sugar-works, 
and destroying, as far as'practicable, the provision ane plantation grounds, 
they, like their king, far-famed in song and story, marched—not down the 
hill—but back to Truxillo again. Atterthis memorable and glorious ex- 
ploit, the Dons kept quiet until 1782, when, ascertaining from good 
authority that a force of not more than thirty men garrisoned the British 
settlement, they got ready a fleet, landed and advanced 1400 foot sol- 
diers, 100 horse, and 350 pioneers, from the south ; aud, to make doubly 
sure, 1000 men from the west, on Blackriver: but were balked of con- 
quest, the English having retreated to Cape Gracias a Dios. 

Our gallant Rodney’s victory over the French enabled the governor of 
Jamnica to despatch a small force of 150 loyal men, which disembarked 
at Cape Camaron, united with 800 settlers, and creoles, and negroes, and 
marched, under the command of Colonel Despard, upon Black-river, 
where from 7 to 800 troops from Old Spain capitulated, without firing a 
shot, or crossing a blade, with the little army. The Spaniards were turned, 
neck and crop, from every portion of the Mosquitia; and the settlements, 
which had been iu their possession for five months, were restored to their 
original and lawful owners. 

In what was most incorrectly termed the definitive treaty of September, 
1783, between Great Britain aud Spain, it was finally settled that Mosqui- 
tia should remain under the protection of the English; and a partial aid 
was affurded io the settlers fur the next two years. But, in 1785, the 
several clauses of the definitive treaty were discussed; and, owing to the 
rotten policy of our ministry, or a polite defereuce to the assumed rights 
of Spain, in July, 1796, it was announced, that not only was the protec. 
tion of her ancient ally withdrawn from Mosquitia, but that the settlers, 
alter lavishing time, industry, money, and constitution, were to be aban- 
doned—nay, furthermore, ‘that they must evacuate the properties” hand- 
ed down from sire to son, or formed by their own prudence and perse- 
verance ; and quit for distant climes the land of their birth, their birth- 
right, oradoption. This cruel and unnatural resolution struck tbe settlers 
with indignation and dismay, Spain was now armed with full authority 
to resume her usurpation of the Mosquito country, and would, no doubt, 
exercise a despotic power, and visit with retributive vengeance the oppo- 
sition, defeat, and losses, she had sustained only a few months betore. 
Sadly and reluctantly the English left the homes of their fathers; and 
with discontent, and in disgust, retired from their properties and planta- 
tions. The fatal fiat bad gone forth ; and obedience to the laws of their 
government is the innate principle of all true-hearted Englishmen. A 
tew, however, preferred rather trusting to the mercy of the Spaniards 
than to undergo uncalled-for banishment, and established themselves at 
Bluefields—so named after an old buccaneer—where they aud their de- 
scendants resided among their Indian allies, unmolested by the Speniards. 

Bat spirit-stirring and startling events in another portion of the world 
soon engrossed the thoughts and minds of every one in England.. The 
chain of brilliant and almost incredible successes which followed the for- 
tunes of the brave, the daring, the ambitious Clive; the able and power- 
ful government of Warren Hastings; the war in the peninsula—that me- 
morable and golden epoch of British history, when England, single-haud- 


‘| ed, rallied her brave sons against all the other European powers—when 


the great and good Duke planted the British flag on the loftiest tower, 
and stormed and captured the stoutest fortresses of his country’s enemies— 
chasing back, step by step, and inch by inch, the hitherto unconquered 
generals of the Napoleon school—when he, alike glorious in leading on 
the armies of Old England from victory to victory, and directing, with al- 
most superhuman foresight, and uuchanged, unshaken genius, her coun- 
cils in the senate —when he, thirty-four years ago, laid the foundation of 
that peace which has blessed his sovereign and her people up to the pre- 
sent day: such grand deeds, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed up all minor 
events, and Mosquitia became a dead letter in the cabiuet of Great Brit- 
ain, flung into the shade, lay alike forgotten and neglected, or but grudg- 
ingly uided and feebly protected. 

The only ties which appeared still unbroken between Great Britain and 
her foster-child were, the custom of each Mosquitiaa king being crowned 
at Jamaica or Balize, and the young princes educated at either of these 
places, or in Englaud. Frederick, the father cf his present Majesty, 
George Augustus Frederick, was crowned at Balize, the 23rd of April, 
1825, and treated with royal honours; he visited Honduras again iu the 
early part of 1840, when he made a will constituting his Excellency, Co- 
lonel Macdonald then superintendeat, aud certain commissioners, a re- 
geucy, during the minority of his heir, and guardians to his children, 
Princes George, William Clarence, and Alexander, and the Princesses 
Agnes and Victoria; with the desire they should be educated ia the doc- 
trine and discipline of the United Church of England and [reland ; and 
earnestly entreating that her most excellent Majesty, the Queen of Great 
Britain would graciously continue that protection to his heirs and nation 
which his forefathers so long received, aud which had preserved the peace 
and tranquillity of his domiions. 

The patronage and protection “ earnestly entreated” by the deceased 
king, were feebly and fitfully bestowed on his son. The political posi- 
tion and the commercial advancement of Mosquitia continued at a very 





low ebb among other nations until 1844, when a new light dispersed the 
shadow that hung over her; and the prudence, perseverance, talents, and 
experience of one man, rescued the prince and his dominions from the 
lethargy and obscurity in which they were planged, and placed them in 
a situation which may, if followed up, lead to the possession of a power 
and importance beyond the anticipation of their most sanguine admirer. 
In the spring of 1844, the late Patrick Walker, Esq., was appointed by 
her Majesty, “ Agent and Coa for the British Government at 
the Mosquito shore.” Having sailed for the theatre of his future active 
euergetic, alas! too brief career, he established himself at Bluefie!ds 
and, at once taking Prince George Augustus Frederick under bis immedi- 
ate and personal superintendence, he commenced that sound and judici- 
ous line of policy, which, unhappily for the Mosquitian nation, an un- 
timely snd fatat accident terminated when on the very threshold of suc- 
cess. On the consul-general’s arrival at Bluetields, he found the incipi- 
ent king, if not “a hewer of wood, a drawer of water,’’ without an es- 
tablishment, suite, or attendants—a kind of Punch and Judy Majesty, 
brought out on particular occasions only, but generally employed in off 
ces degrading to the little personage, in whose veins flowed the royal 
blood of free unconquered sovereigns, traceable for full three centuries 
and more. 

Soon arapid and almost miraculous change took place. The prince 
was placed in and taught his proper position, his present prospects, and 
future grave responsibility—he learned to respect himself ; and then his 
subjects began to honour and reverence him. A moderate but well-ap- 
pointed household (suited to the limited finances of the Mosquitian 
treasury), an executive council, pages, and attendants, were speedily ar- 
ranged by the consul-general; while his accomplished and talented part- 
ner, the sharer of his fortune, his young and gentle bride, devoted time, 
and her well-cultivated mind, to the education of the royal charge; a 
chaplain and physician completed his tiny court. 

Oa the 28th of April, 1845, the prince, accompanied by the consal- 
general and Mrs. Walker, and their physician (the worthy and excellent 
Doctor Green), landed at Balize, and were received by. her M»jesty’s su- 
perintendent, Colonel Charles St. John Fancourt, with royal honours, 
and hospitably entertained in right royal style. The coronation of the 
youthful monarch took place the 5th of May, Prince George being then 
fifteen years old; the Rev. Dr. Newport acting for the Bishop of Ja- 
maica ; his Excellency, Colonel Fancourt, the representative of his own 
august sovereign, the consul-general and Mrs. Walker, the officer com- 
manding her Mojesty’s land forces, and the several judicial and civil offi- 
cers attending. The 2d West India Regiment furnished the guard of 
honour. The whole ceremony was conducted ina most imposing and 
impressive manner ; and the arduous daties of the youthful monarch ably 
explained, in a clear and comprehensive sermon, by the Rev. Dr. New- 
port. After a visite® two months, his Majesty, George Augustus Fred- 
erick, King of the Mosquito nation, embarked with royal honours, on the 
27th of June, for his own dominions. 

Once more at Bluefields, the indefatigable consul resumed his plans 
for the formation of a future government. The edacation of the king ad- 
vanced in a regular and steady progression: his mind gradually expand- 
ed ; his manners were corrected, and improved ; the good qualities he 
developed were fostered ; the few evil ones checked and eradicated ; so 
that he soon gave promise of becoming, in after years, an intelligent 
ruler, a moral and honest man. 

But the active mind of Consul-Walker was not confined to the instruc- 
tion of the king, or the formation of an embryo government. He saw 
with an experienced eye the vast capabilities of the country and the 
climate; that the inexhaustible resources of Mosquitia had enly to be 
brought into notice, and that her owr intrinsic worth and valuable pro- 
ductions must command a foreign market, and acquire and insure that 
necessary item for all countries, monarchs and people, the sinews not 
only of war but of peace—a thriving revenue. 

The salubrious aud mild climate of Mosquitia places it far above many 
other settlements on the coast. A cool and regular breeze tempers the 
torrid heat; and, unlike most of the West India islands, you are not 
baked for one hour, and then chilled and choked by a damp aud muggy 
atmosphere for the remainder of the day. The temperature seldom 
ranges beyond 81°, and when the dry north wind sets in, as at Hondu- 
ras, a bracing, invigorating atmosphere restores health to the body, and 
elasticity to the spirits. For these reasons it struck the consul, that emi- 
grants from Europe could be judiciously and safely Jocated in almost any 
portion of the Mosquito shores; and, with moderate industry, economy, 
and prudence, acquire, not only the necessaries, but the comforts and 
luxuries of life. This measure he submitted to parties interested in emi- 
gration ; and the accuracy of his views, and the soundness of his opin- 
ions, were tested, and partiatly proved, by the Prussians, whom accident 
forced into Bluefields. 

Like Guiana, Surinam, Honduras, Santa Thomas, and other districts of 
the American continent, Mosquitia is blessed witha most prolific soil and 
fertile alluvial mould ; deep and numerous rivers irrigate the land; and 
along their banks stretch vast forestsof mahogany, logwood, cedar, 
Santa Maria, lignumvite, pine, rosewood, caoutchouc, copal, ironwood, 
aud other valuable timber. Groves of oranges, limes, lemons. citron, 
tamarinds, Guava plums, and cocoa-nuts, are scattered in profusion 
through the valleys. Over the plains and mountains, arrow-root, Cassava 
ginger, yams, potatoes, and sarsaparilla, are indigenous. The sugar-cane 
grows luxariantly, sometimes to the length of eighteen or twenty feet, 
and the ratoons produce a large return jor six or eight years. Coffee 
and cocoa of the finest quality may be raised in any quantity ; and the 
soil is equally congenial to indigo and tobacco, rice, maize, Indian corn, 
buck-wheat, and silk-grass : and many of our European roots, vegeta- 
bles, and garden stuffs, have only to be planted to yield a succession of 
crops unknown in colder latitudes. 

The land between Bluefields and Blackriver is low, and in open savan- 
nas, covered with Guinea grass, atfurding to the numerous herds of cat- 
tle aredundant sapply of the finest herbage. Horses, oxen, cows, buf, 
faloes (bos bubalus), hogs, peccary, (sus tajassu), warre, (sus Americenses ) 
Gibeonite (cavia paca), coney (cavia aguti), range over the vast and 
widespreading pastures. he tiger or jaguar (felis onca), the black (felis 
(felis discolor), ocelot (felis pardalis), puma (felis concolor), leopard (felis 
jubata), deer-antelope, or gazelle (antilope dorcas), armadillo, ant-eater, 
quash, opossum, racoon, grey fox (vulpes), squirrel, porcupine, moun- 
tain-cow (/apir Americanus), monkey, of many kinds, fill the woods and 
jangle; and the manati, or sea-cow (trichecus) are met with in every 

agoon and river, be eu 

The wild turkey (meleagris gallipavo) curassow, guans (meleagris cris- 
tata), partridge, quail, snipe, plover. curlew, duck, teal, and other game, 
yield to the wandering Indian, or keen sportsman, an endless supply of 
feod and amusement; whilst the natives inhabiting the coast, bluffs, or 
lagoons, may revel in the finest fish, the waters literally teeming with 
rock-fish (cariacinus), grooper, snapper, hog-tish, gar, pike, baracouta, 
mallet (mugil), calapaver, bass, sprats, snook, flounder ( pleuronectus), eel 
(murena), and many others of the fiuny tribe, . 

The green turtle (testudo midas) is found weighing yp mee of six hun- 
dred pounds ; the logger-head’ (destudo caretta), the bawk’s-bill (testudo 
imbricata), prodacing the finest tortoise-shell. Terrapin, hicatte (sulcata 
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testudo) present an inexhaustible source for commercial speculation. 
Cray-fish and crabs lend their aid to the list of daiuties; and oysters 
(ostrea parasitica), disdaining to repose quietly on mossy beds or muddy 
banks—vagrants as they are--climb up into the mangrove-trees, and un- 
ceremoniously cluster on every branch and spray. Taking all these 
natural advantages into consideration, with the knowledge that this fine 
country possessed an area of forty thousand square miles, is it to be won- 
dered that a sanguine and sagacious mind, an catorpruaa and daring 
spirit, such as that with which Consul Walker was imbu and gifted in 
an eminent degree, should, seeing the mine within his grasp, imagine 
and feel, that perhaps for him was reserved the enviable privilege of ren- 
dering these treasures valuable, not only to their royal master and his 
people, but to the world at large; with the certainty of raising Mosqai- 
tia toa scale above the neighbouring states of central America, which 
has and did envy her advancement and prosperity ? 
Walker was not the man to permit a field so fertile to lie fallow, such 
rich resources to lie idle, or become lavished, and abused. Four years 
as secretary to her Majesty's superintendent at Hondaras* had not 
glided by him unprofitably. That appointment, and others, he filled 
with a zeal, prudence and ability, which brought him under the immedi- 
ate notice of. the authorities at home, connected with our colonies and 
settlements ; and, subsequently, led to his proceeding, as Consul-Gene- 
ral for the British government to the Mosqaito nation; wiose affairs, 
subject to the supervision and direction of the superintendent at Hondu- 
ras, afforded to Walker frequent aud favourable opportunities of becem- 
ing conversant with the history, pastand present ; the polity, means, and 
material of Mosquitia ; its kings, chiefs, and people. From the knowl- 
edge thus gained through a pure spirit of investigation, he reaped a rich 
harvest, and was able to grapple with the chaotic state of atfairs—na- 
tional, commercial, and financial—that embarrassed the young king 
when he became the British agent to the “ Mosquito shores.” The Mos- 
quito Indians may number about twenty thousand ; the few Europeans are 
settled at Bluefields; but in the season, mahogany cutters are scattered 
up the rivers, and along the creeks and lagoons. That able and unrival- 
led historian of the West Indies, Brian Edwards, divided the Mosquitians 
into “two tribes’”—now separated into sizteen—“ one, the aboriginal 
Indians : the other, a mixed breed, between Samboes, wrecked on the 
coast of Nicaragua, and the Indians.” All the tribes are well made, mod- 
erately tall, strong and active, with agreeable figures, high foreheads, 
noses inclined to aquiline, teeth good, eyes black, hair long and straight ; 
in temper they are docile and grateful ; they are thirsty for information ; 
hospitable to each other; attached to the grey-eyed people, the British, of 
whose justice they entertain the most exalted opinion, and they are im- 
placable in their enmity ot the‘ Little Breeches.” 

They trade along the coast and to various ports—Truxillo, Omao, Hon- 
duras; are excellent seamen in their own way, and unrivalled in the 
management of their doreys. The hardy Mosquito Indian paddles some 
hundreds of milvs along the shores to Balize; his simple wants are easily 
furnished ; the dorey or canoe forms his habitation, ranged on the beach. 
When night sets in, and the heavy rain falls, the Mosquitian inverts bis 
little boat, props up on one side with a paddle or short stick, creeps un- 
derneath, and, wrapped in his blanket, deties the storm and wild weather. 
Often, if the tempest thickens, he removes the prop, and is compietely 
boxed up under his dorey. R 

They are brave, faithful, and loyal; and when required, have always 
cheerfully lent their aid to their patrons and protectors—the grey-eyed 
people. That we have placed implicit confidence in them, is proved by 
the minutes of the Jamaica House of Assembly, frown which it appears, 
that on the 25th day of June, in the year of our Lord, 1720, an agreement 
was ‘entered into between his Excellency, Sir Nicholas Lawes, Knight, 
his Majesty’s Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica, of the 
one part; and his Majesty, Jeremy, King of the Mosquito Indians, of the 
other part; for the latter to send to Jamaica, fifty able private men of his 
subjects, and proper officers to command them, who, on their landing, 
should go into the woods to pursue and destroy the rebellious negroes lurk- 
ing in the mountains, and continue in such pursuit or expedition for six 
months,” which arduous and important service was faithfully, gallantly, 
and effectually performed by our Mosquito allies. 

The Mosquitian women are generally well looking; many that I have 
seen, not ouly pleasing in countenance, but handsome; their children, 
when young, particularly so; the husbands, although fond and affection- 

ate to their half dozen wives, value each one as they do the heads ot cat- 
tle grazing on the pastures; for the penalty exacted when adultery is 
committed and proved is, that the offender pays an oz to the injured par- 
ty. However, I am not justified by ability or information to present aught 
but “a few words about Mosquitia,” leaving to those whose duty or inclina- 
tion may lead them to visit this interesting nation, the agreeable 
work of affording a great desideratum—a good, impartial, and detailed 
history of Mosquitia and the Mosgquitians. 

Although the jealousy of Mosquitia entertained by the surrounding 
Central American States—Gautimala, Costa Rico, and New Grenada— 
slumbered, it was in no way diminished, and her rapid and progressive 
improvement in the years 1845, 1846, and 1847, roused their ire, par- 
ticularly that of the last-named government; the bone of contention 
which this power was anxious to pick with the Mosquitians, was the 
boundary line to the southward, including the five and spacious harbour 
of Saint Juan Nicaragua, asserting, with the coolest effrontery, that the 
said harbour had never been a part and parcel of the Mosquitian king’s 
dominions. Whereas, from the acknowledment of the old Spaniards and 

their descendants, from authenticated records and the best established 
facts, it could be proved, and was proved, to the satisfaction of all parties, 
barring the unbelieving New Grenada cabinet, that the boundary line, as 
an Irishman might say, lay in the very middle of the stream of the Rio 
Saint Juan, emptying its waters into the Atlantic ocean, to the nurth of a 
headland cailed Sandy Point. 

At the town of Saint Juan Nicaragua, commanding the river, the Gre- 
nada people thought fit to establish themselves, imposing harbour dues 
and imposts upon all vessels trading to that port, or dispatching goods up 
the river to the interior—a most convenient and profitable way to increase 
the exhausted revenue of Nicaragua, and, at the same time, with this ad- 
vantage, plundering the treasury of the Mosquitos. 

Consul Walker watched coolly and closely these (to say the least) sin- 

lar proceedings, biding his time, acquiring steadily all the authentic 
information be could collect, regarding the actual and veritable bounda- 
ry line, when the Spaniards occupied the provinces at the north and south 
of Mosquitia. This he embodied ina series of able despatches to the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State. Thus stood matters until the 
autumn of 1847, when a French gentleman and merchant, M de Barruel, 
appealed to Mr. Walker, as the ouly Consul of an allied power within his 
reach, for protection for his son, whom the commandant of San Juan had 
very properly and creditably crammed into prison, because he “‘contuma- 
ciously refused to take base money, spurious coin, as a legal tender.” 

The British Consul adopted immediate steps to protect the subject of 
our ally France, wrote a spirited dispatch to the said respectable com- 
mandaut, who, meanwhile, thought fit to release M. de Barruel, jun- 
ior, bat wrote a rigmarole bombastic message to the agent sent by Mr. 
Walker, to wit—“ He would not recognize the Mosquitian flag, or per- 
mit the cutter to enter the port a second time with that flag flying.” 

There is an old saying—* Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast a better.” 
Don Antonio Pomposo was full of doughty resolutions, and profuse of big 
words to the commander of the Sun, a small yacht-cutter of about fifty 
tons; but his courage oozed out of the palms of his hands, and the lofty 
tone lowered, when the King of Mosquitia, accompanied by Consul 
Walker, appeared off the coast, one fine morning in October, 1847,t in 
her Majesiy’s frigate Alarm, whose distinguished and gallant captain, 
Lock, was known to be a man not to trifle with, when the houour of our 
flag, or of those over whose interests it waved, was called into question. 
Oratory would have been thrown away, and unnecessary diplomacy 
cause delay; so an officer and boat’s-crew were sent on shore, the Ni- 
caragua flag hoisted on the northern side of the Rio San Juan was hauled 
down, the Moequitian one taking its place, and a royal salute being fired, 
the Alarm departed. 





* In 1840, Mr. Walker, accompanied by Captain Laddy, late R.A., a most ac- 
complished artist and accurate draftsman, proceeded up the river Balize, via 
Peton, and reached the ruins of Palenque, sometime previous to Mr. Stephens, 
the enterprising American traveller y an accident or misunderstanding, the 
Joint production, pictorial and letterpress, of the two talented Englishmen was not 
a ; otherwise the fame sv largely, universally meted out—and justly—to 

r. Stephens, would have devolved upon them. 

tin November, 1847, his Majesty, the king of Mosquitia, accompanied by the 
British ent and Consul-general, Mr. Patrick Waiker, and® Mrs. Walker, ar- 
rived at Jamaica, in H. M. frigate Alarm, Captain G. G. Lock, C. B., on a visit to 
his Excellency, the Governor, Sir Charles Grey, K C.H. The king is of low 
stature, delicate frame, with a pleasing, mild, intelligent countenance, very 
courteous in mauoers, and with great selt-possession. I bad frequently the honour 
of meeting his Majesty at the table of the Governor, (as well as the ever-to-be- 
lamened, the late General Lambert, commanding the forces,) and at the mess 
of my owa corps. When called upon to speak in public, the king was calm, 
collected, brief, and always to the point ; and proposed the health of his cous. 
in, Queen Victoria, often in a style which would not have disgraced some Euro- 
pean potentates 





dimly seen, than a Nicaragua officer, calling himself Colonel Salas, march- 
ed into the town, hauled down the Mosquitian flag, danced and tram- 
pled on it, and hoisted that of the Nicaragua State in its room, and, assist- 
ed by a lusty band of brigands, kiduapped the three Mosquitian officials, 
who could offer no resistance, and sent them up to country quarters for 
change of air. Now, although John Bull isa og mage personage, 
and often relishes a juke, much depends upon the time, place, and per- 
son; and this facetious dance of Colonel Salas not pleasing Mr. Walker, 
her Majesty's steamer Viren, paid an unwelcome visit to San Juan on 
the 16th January, 1848, and her commander, Captaim Ryder, acted with 
the decision and promptitade which might be expected from as talented 
an officer and gallant seaman as auy walking the quarter-deck of one of 
old England’s wooden walls. His dispatch to Colonel Salas was brief 
but energetic, demanding instant reparation for the insult offered, and an 
humble apology, concluding with the pithy wholesome advice, to consid- 
er well before the Nicaragua government drew down on their country 
the jast vengeance of her Britannic Majesty; and returning to Blaefields, 
after consulting with the consul, he proceeded to Jamaica with dispatch- 
es for his Excellency Sir Charles Grey, the governor-general,” J. Lam- 
bert, lieutenant-governor, commanding the forces, and ommodore Lam- 
bert, senior naval officer on the station; in consequence of which, an ex- 
pedition, consisting of her Majesty’s frigate Alarm, Captain Granville G. 
Lock, C. B., commanding; her Majesty’s steamer, Vizen, Commander 
Ryder; Lieutenant Hugonin, Assistant-Surgeon Le Blanc, and one com- 
pany of the 38th regimeut,under the command of Capt. Smith, were sent 
without delay to Bluefieids, where, joined by the consu!-general, Mr. 
Walker, they sailed for San Juan, and on the 12th of February a combin- 
ed forced of 260 officers and men stormed and captured the strong fort 
and well-defended stockade of Serapaqui, to which place Colonel Salas 
and his troops had retired.t ; 

The particulars of this short, decided, and brilliant action have been too 
recently under the public notice to require any repetition. Like the 
sons of old England, both sailors and soldiers maintained the honour of 
that flag which has braved the battle and the breeze, and will, aided by 
Divine Providence, continue to do so for full a thousand years—like the 
sons of old England, they fearlessly flang the broad mantle of protection 
over a weak and injured ally—like the sons of old England, they struck 
terror into the hearts of those who had the inclination, bat nut the 
courage, to become her enemy; and like the sons of old England, they 
proved that there is no quarter of the globe, no shores washed by ocean 
waves, beyond the reach and rule of the British lion. Here would [ 
close my few words about Mosquitia—fain end my faint and hasty 
sketch; for hitherto [ have been able to relate all that was bright and 
prosperous of one I regarded with sincere affection, and have lamented 
as a dear and velued friend. His merits require no eulogy of mine—his 
memory no record. Although still in the spring time of life, the former 
had already gained him an honourable distinction, the latter is indelibly 
engraved in the hearts of every one who ever clasped his honest hand, 
or heard the ringing tones of his jocund voice. 

The 11th of February, the night before the successful attack and cap- 

ture of Serapique, the boats were at anchor in the stream ; officers and 
men, fatigued after a severe sud laborivas pull up the river, exposed to 
coustant and heavy rains. About two o’clock in the morning the barge. 
ia which Mr. Walker lay asleep, was unfortunately struck by the guard- 
boat; acry of boarders arose—the men rushed to the arm-chest; a com- 
panion of the consul’s fell or walked over the gunnel—Walker jumped 
over to save him—one sharp, shiill shriek, one sullen plunge, no more 
was heard—the rapid current of the San Juan swept his body away—his 
companion was saved, but closed was the career, hastily and suddenly 
terminated the life of this gallant and generous heart. 
Oh! dark and dreary night. in which the fire of that genius was ex- 
tinguished. Oh! ill-boding, unlucky, unhappy hour, when the turbid and 
turgid waters of the San Juan hurried to an ocean grave his remains. 
Low and long was the moan of her who loved him—sad and solitary the 
wail of her who relinquished home and country, the circle she had glad- 
dened in childhood’s hour—had adorned in womauhood’s early dawn— 
to encounter a climate fatal to thousands, to dwell in an unsettled, almost 
unknown portion of the globe, among uncivilised, ignorant, wild, and 
wandering tribes: in one brief moment, a dismal cloud o’ershadowed 
the horizon of her domestic prospects, crushed all the oft-talked plans of 
future happy hours, shattered the hopes of enjoyment in this life. Over- 
whelmed in the dull waves of the Nicaragua, the bright auticipation of 
well-merited distinction, and recompense for pa:? privations—all—all 
vanished, never—never to return, 





Unteigned the sorrow of friends, whojhonoured him for his genius, respect- 


observing, prest me to take wine, and Rose wouldestart up to fetch some 


not why. 

Family prayers, after supper, rather too long ; yet though I coulde not 
keep up my attention, they seemed to spread a calm aud a peace allo 
about, that extended even to me; and though, after [ had undressed 1 
sat along while in a maze, and bethought me how piteous a creature I 
was, yet, oncelayed down, I never sank into deeper, more composing 
sleep. 

Nov. 21.—This morning, Rose exclaimed, “ Dear Roger? onlie think | 
Moll has begun to learn Latin since she returned to Forest Hill, thinking 
to surprise Mr. Milton when they meet.” “ She wiil not oalie surprise 
but please him” returned dear Roger, taking my hand very kindlie ; « [ 
can onlie say, I hope they will meet long before she can read his Poemata 
unless she learnes much faster than most people.” | replyed, I learned 
very slowly, and wearied Robin’s patience ; on which Rose, kissing me 
cried, ‘You will never wearie mine; sve, if you please, deare Moll. we 
will goe to our lessons here everie morning, and it may be that I shall get 
you through ye grammur faster than Robincan, If we come to anie diffi. 
cultie we shall refer it to Roger.” 

Now, Mr. Aguew’s looks exprest such pleasure with both, that it were 
difficult to telt which felt ye most elated ; soe calling me deare Moll (he 
hath hitherto Mistress Miltoned me ever since I sett foot in his house) 
he sayd he would not interrupt our staddies, though he should be within 
call, and soe left us. I had not felt soe happy since father’s birthday; 
and, though Rose kept me close to my book fur two hours, I found her a 
far less irkscme tutor thandeare Robin. Thenshe went away singing, to 
make Roger’s favourite dish, and afterwards we took a brisk walke, and 
came home hungrie enoughe to dinner. 

There is adaily beauty in Roze’s lite, that I not onlie admire, but am 
readie to envy. Oh! if Milton lived but in y® poorest house in the coun- 
trie, methinks I coulde be very happy with him. 

Bedtime.—Chancing to make the above remark to Rose, she cried, 
“And why not be happy with him in Aldersgate Street?” I brietlie re. 
plied that he must get the house first, before it were possible to tell 
whether I coulde be happy there or not. Rose stared, and exclaimed, 
‘‘ Why, where do you suppose him to be now?” “ Where but at the 
taylor’s in St. Bride’s Churchyard ?”’ I replied. She claspt her hands 
with a look [ shall never forget, and exclaimed in a sort of vehement pas- 
sion, ‘ Oh, cousin, cousin, how you throw your own happinesse away ! 
How awtulle a pause must have taken place in your intercourse with tle 
man whom you promised to abide by till death, since you know not that 
he has long since taken possession of his new home; that he strove to 
have it ready for youat Michaelmasse !” 

Doubtlesse [ lookt noe less surprised than I felt ;—asuddain prick at ye 
heart prevented speech; bat it shot acrosse my heart that | had made out 
y® words “A!dersgate” and ‘‘ new home” in ye fragments of the letter my 
father had torn. Rose, misjudging my silence, burst forthe anew with, 
“On, cousin! cousin! coulde anie home, however dull and nvisesome, 
drive me from Roger Agnew? Oalie think of what you are doing,—of 
what you are leaving uadone!—of what you are preparing against your- 
self! Toput the wickednesse of a selfish course out of y® account, onlie 
think of its mellancholie, its miserio,—destitute of alle the sweet, bright, 
fresh well-springs of happinesse ;—unblest by God!"’ 

Here Rose wept passionatelie, and claspt her arms about me; but, 
when [ began to speek, and to tell her of much that had mads me miser- 
able, she hearkened in motionlesse silence, till I told her that father had 
torn ye letter and beaten the messenger. Then she cried, “ Oh, [see 
now what may and shall be done! Roger shall be peace-maker,” and ran 
off with joyfulnesse; I not withholding her. But [ can never be joytulle 
more—he cannot be day’s-man betwixt us now—'tis alle too late! 








Nov. 28.—Now that I amat Forest Hill agayn, I will essay to continue 
my journalling.— ; ; 

Mr. Agnew was out; and though akeene wintry winde was blowing, 
and Rose was suffering from colde, yet she went out to listen for his 
horse’s feet at y* gate, with oulie her apron castover her head. Shortlie, 
he returned ; and I heard him say in a troubled voice, ‘* Alle are in 
arms at Forest Hill.” I felt soe greatlie shocked as to the neede tosit 
downe instead of running forthe to learn ye news. I supposed ye parlia- 
mentarian soldiers had advanced, unexpectedlie, upon Oxford. His next 
words were “ Dick is coming for her at noone—poor soul, | know not 
what she will doe—her father will trust her noe longer with you and me.” 
Then I saw them both passe the window, slowlie pacing together, aud 
hastened forth tojoyn them; but they had turned into y® pieached alley, 





ed him for his qualities, and loved him for his generous heart and single- 
ness of mind; bat her utter wretchedness wus svothed, and their grief 
mitigated, by the honest, heartfelt lament of the Mosquitian king, his 
chiefs, and people—by their guileless expressions of sympathy, and oft- 
repeated efforts at consolation—by the universal cry which rang through 
the Mosquito shores, for the untimely end of ene who had proved him 

self a firm protector, a sincere friend, a wise counsellor, a father to their 
sovereign and his people. 

_ The wild waves roll over the remains of Patrick Walker. What boots 
it whether ocean or earth entomb our askhes—our deeds, our actions, the 
way we have played our part in the great drama of human life, alone re- 
main immortal; tor although our bodies must fade away, our memory 
will dwell, ever fresh, ever vivid, in the affections of those we loved— 
ever dear, although sadly remembered by those who adored us in life, 
and mourn us in death—- 

“ Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear : 
A sigh the absent claims—the dead a tear.” 





MILTON MARRIED. 


CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL. 


(Resumed from the Albion of July 2st, having only just come to hana in a 
London Magazine fur the present month.) 


Sheepscote, Nov. 20.—Annoyed by Dick’s companions, I prayed father 
to let me stay awhile with Rose; and gaining his consent, came over 
here yestermorn, without thinking it needefulle to send notice, which was 
pe:haps inconsiderate. But she received me with kisses and words of 
tendernesse, though less smiling than usualle, and eagerlie accepted 
mine offered visitt. Then she ran off to find Roger, and 1 heard them 
talking earnestlie in a low voice before they came in. His face was grave, 
even stern, when he enatred, but he held out his hand, and sayd, “ Mis. 
tress Milton, you are weicome ! how is it with yuu? and how was Mr. 
Milton when he wrote to youlast?” I answered brieflie, he was well : 
then came a silence, and then Rose took me to my chamber, which was 
sweet with lavender, and its hangings of ye whitest. It reminded me 
too much of my first week of marriage, soe I resolved to think not at all 
lest I shoulde be bad compauie, but cheer up and be gay. Soe I askt 
Rose a thousand questions about her dairie and bees, laught much at din- 
ner, and told Mr. Agnew sundrie of the merrie sayings of Dick and his 
Oxtord triends. Aud, for my reward, when we were afterwards apart, I 
heard him tell Rose (by reason of ye walls being thin) that however she 
might regard me for old affection’s sake, he though: he had never knowne 
soe unpromising a character. This made me dulle enoughe alle ye rest 
of the evening, and repeat having come to Sheepscote : however, heliked 
me ye better for being quiete: and Rose, being equallie chekt, we sewed 
in silence while he read to us ye first division of Spencers Legend of 
Holinesse, about Una and the Knight, and how they got sundered. This 
led to much serious, yet not anpleasing, discourse, which lasted till sup- 








* Shortly before the Vixen’s arrival at Jamaica, the kind, the generous, the no- 
ble heart of General Samuel Lambert had ceased to beat—he who was “the 
bravest of the brave” in that chivalrous army that, at Corunna, suffered not the 
British lion ‘to be driven into the sea”’—expired the 4th of January, 1848, afier 
fuur days’ fever, to the grief of every one, civil and military, honoured with his 
acquaintance—to the irreparable loss of every officer and soldier serving under 
his firm, strict, but kind, considerate clint 

+ The success of this expedition was attributed to the “ good fortnne” of Cap- 
tain Lock—a favourite term with the public when victory crowns the efforts of 
their army and navy—whereas, the brilliant victory was owing to the prompt, de- 
cided, and judicious arrangements of the commander, and the gallantry and un- 
flinching courage of both officers and men. Had Captaia Lok failed, then in- 
deed, indiscretion, impetuosity, and such like reasons—and not his ul-fortune— 
would have been given, as the certain consequence of proceeding against a whole 
nation—neither more nor less says the public—with such a force. Bat the fact is, 
this—from the battle of Agincourt to the glorious victory of Perozepore, Eng- 
lishmen have been blessed with that bliss of ignorance—of not knowing when 
they are beaten. Captain Smith. Lieatenant Hagonin, and the company of the 
brave old 38th, bore a conspicuous part in the storming and capture; the former 
at the head of his detachment, was ‘‘by the side of Captain Lock on tanding,”” 
and both “evinced every desire to fulfil any duty they were desired to execute ; 
nur could they be spoken too highly of,” says Captain Lock s dispatch, 





theire backs towards me; and both in such earnest and apparentlie pri- 
vate communication, that | dared not interrupt them till they turned 
aboute, which was not for some while; for they stood for some time at 


y® head of ye alley, still with theire backs to me, Rose’s hair blow ing in 
y® cold wiud; and once or twice she seemed to put her kerchief to her 
eyes. 

"an, whileI stood mazed and uncertain, I hearde a distant clatter of 
horse’s feet, on y® natd road a good way off, andcould descrie Dick com 
iag towards Sheepscote. Rose saw him too, and commenced running 
towards me; Mr. Agnew following with long strides. Rose drew me 
back into ye house, andsayd, kissing me, ‘‘ Dearest Moll, Iam soe sorry; 
Roger hath seen your father this mora, and he will on no account spare 
you to us anie longer ;and Dick is coming to fetch youeven now,” I sayd, 
[3 father ill?” “Oh no,” replied Mr. Agnew; then coming up, “ He 
is not ill, but he is perturbed at something which has occurred ; and, in 
truth, soe am I—But remember, Mistress Milton, remember, dear cousin, 
that when you married, your father’s guardianship of you passed into y? 
hands of your husbend—your husband’s house was thenceforthe your 
home; and, in quitting it you committed a fault you may yet repatre, 
though this offeasive act has made ye difficultie much greater.” —* Ob, 
what has happened?” J impatientlie cried. Just then, Dick comes in 
with his asual blunt salutations, and cries, ‘* Well, Moll, are you ready to 
goe back?” “ Why should [ be?” Isayd, “ when I am soe bappy 
here ? unless father is ill, or Mr. Agnew and Rose aretired of me.” They 
both interrupted, there was nothing they soe much desired, at this pre- 
sent, as that I shoulde prolong my stay. And you know, Vick, I added, 
that Forest Hill is not soe pleasant to’ me just now as it hath commonlie 
beene, by reason of your Oxford companions. He brieflie sayd, [ neede 
not miad that, they were coming no more to ye house, father had decreed 
it. And you know well enough, Moll, that what father decrees, tnust be, 
and ha hath decreed that you must come home now ; soe no more ado, | 
pray you, but fetch your cloak and hood, and the horses shall come round, 
tur ’twill be late e’er we reach home. “ Nay, you must dive here atall 
events,” sayd Rose; “ I know Dick, you love roast pork.” Soe Dick re- 
lented. Soe Rose, turning to me, prayed me to bid Cicely hasten dinner; 
the which I did, tho’ thinking it strange Rose should not goe herself. 
But, as [ returned, I hearde her say, Not a word of it, dear Dick, at the 
least, till after dinner, lest you spoil her appetite. Soe Dick sayd he 
shoulde goe and look after ye horses. I sayd then, brisklie, | see some- 
what is the matter—pray tell me what it is. 

Bat Rose looked quite dull, and walked to ye window. Then Mr. 
Agnew sayd, ‘* You seem as dissatisfied to leave us, cousin, a8 We “re to 
lose you; and yet you are going back to Forest Hill—to that home in 
which you will doul:tlesse be bappy to live all your dayes.”—‘At Forest 
Hili?” I'sayd, “oh no! I hope not.” “And why ?” said be quicklie. 1 bung 
my head, and muttered, “I hope some day, to goe back to Mr. re, 
‘* And why not at once?” sayd he. I sayd, “ Father would not ee me. 
“ Nay, that is childish,” he answered, ‘‘your father could not hip wh de 
if you wanted not ye mind to go—it was your first seeming soe ha to 
return, that made him think you unhappie and refuse ed «wa with you. 
I sayd, “And what if I were unhappie?” He peused; and kuew not at ye 
moment what answer to make, but shortlie replied by another question, 
‘* What cause had you to be sve?” I sayd, ‘“‘ That was more easily askt 
than answered, even if there were anie neede I should answer it, or he 
had any right to ask it.” He cried in an accent of tenderness that still 
wrings my heart to remember. “ Oh, question not the right! [ only wieh 
to make you happy. Were you not happy with Mr. Milton during ye 
week you spent together here at Sheepscote?” Thereat I could not re- 
trayn from bursting into tears. Rose now sprang forward ; but Mr. As- 
new sayd, “ Let her weep, let her weep, it willdo her good.” Then alle 
at once it occurred to me that my. husband was awaiting me at home, 
and I cried, “Oh, is Mr. Milton at Forest Hill?” and felt my heart full 
of gladness. Mr. Agnew answered, “ Not soe, not soe, poor Moll: and 
looking up athim, [ saw him wiping his brow, though the daye was 50 
chill. “As well tell her now,” sayd he to Rose; aad then taking ye 
hand, “Ob, Mrs. Milton, cau you wonder that your husband shoulde be 
angry? How can you wonder at anie evil that may result from y® 4 
vocation you have givenhim? What marvell, that since you cast hiw “4 
all ye sweet fountains of his affections wo i'd be embittered, aud that be 
ahould retaliate by seeking a separation, aud even a divorce? —Ther ms 
stopped him with an outery of * Divorce ?” ** Even soe,” he most mourn 
fully replyd, “ and I seeke not to excuse him, since two wrungs make n¢ 


August 25. 


. . - . ~~ -  _——_.. 

In December, 1847, Consul Walker proceeded to San Juan Nicaragua in| per. For the first time at Sheepscote, I coulde not eat, which Mr Agnew 
her Majesty's steamer Vizen, and officially installed Major Hodgson, gov- 
ernor, Commander Little, post-captain, and Captain Dixon, town-major ; of her preserves; but I chekt her with a motion, not being quite able to 
but no sooner was his back turned, and the Viven’s wake Bpisibts or | speak ; for their being soe kind made ye teares readie to siarte, | knew 
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1849. 


a eee. Al ” i assionately weeping,” ‘‘I have given noe 
8 a pans —— tee a waite per as'y A another, nor does he, 
sure expect it.’ “ Ne'ertheless,” enjoyned Mr, Agnew, * he is soe 
pom vod hm 9 chated, that he has followed up what he considers your 
mt contract by writing and publishing a book on di- 


— —— of ebb coming to your father’s ears, has violently 
parece | him. And now, dear cousin, having, by your way wardauess, 


; this flame, what remains for you but to—nay, hear me, hear me, 
wean Dick is coming in, and I may not let him hear me urge _~ to 
¢ oulie coarse that cau regayn your peace—Mr, Milton is still your as 
Codi eache of you have now something to forgive; do you be y® firste : 
nay, seeke his furgivenesse, and you shall be happier than you have beene 





7 pat I was weeping without controule ; and Dick coming in, and with 
Dick y¢ dinner, I askt to be excused, aud soe sou hte my chamber, to 
weep there without restrayutor witnesse. Poor Rosecame up, as pores 
as she coulde leave the table, and told me she had eaten as little as I, an 
woulde not even presse me to eat. Bat she carest me aud comforted me, 
and urged in her owne tender way alle that had beene sayd by Mr. Ag- 
new; even protesting that if she were in my place, she would not gee 
back to Forest Hill, but straight to London, to entreat with Mr. Milton 
for his mercy. But [ told her [ could not do that, even had I the manne 
for ye journey: for that my heart was turned against ye man who coul 
for ye veuial offence of a young wife, in abiding too long with her old fa- 
ther, not onlie cast her off from his love, but hold her up to ye world’s 
blame and scora, by making their domestic quarrel the matter for a print- 
ed attack. Rose sayd, “ I admit he is wrong, but indeed, indeed, Moll, 
you are wrong too, and you were wrong first;” and she sayd this soe 
ofteu, that at length we came to crosser words ; when Dick, calling to 
me from below, would have me make haste, which I was glad to doe, and 
left Sheepscote less regrettfullie than I had expected. Rose kist me with 
her gravest face. Mr. Aguew put me on my horse, and sayd, as he gave 
m® ye rein, “ Now think! now thiuk! even yet!” aud, then, as I silently 
rode off, “« God bless you.” 

I held dowa my head; but, at y® turn of y¢ road, lookt back, and saw 
him and Rose watching us from y® porch. Dick cried, “ Lam righte giad 
we are off at last, for father is dowaright crazie about this businesse, and 
mistrustfulle of Agnew’s influence over you,”—aud would have gone on 
railing, but [ bade him for pitie’s sake be quiete. 

The effects of my own follie, the losse of home, husband, name, the 
opinion of y® Aguews, the opinion of the ye worlde, rose up agaynst me 
and almost drove me mad. And, just as I was thiakiog | had better lived 
out my dayes and dyed earlie ia St. Bride’s Church-yarde shau that alle 
this should have come about, the sudden recollection of what Rose had 
that moruiug tolde me, which soe manie other thoaghts had driven out of 
my head, viz. that Mr. Milton had, in his desire to please me, while I was 
onlie beat on pleasing myself, been secretly striving to make readie y° 
Aldersgate Street house agaynst my return,—soe overcame me, that I 
wept as | rode along. Nay, at ye corner ofa branch road, had a mind to 
beg Dick to let me gos to London; butaglance of his dogged counte- 
nauce sufficed to foreshow my answer. 

Half dead with fatigue and griefe when I reached home, y¢ tender em- 
braces of my father aud mother completed y® overthrowe of my spiritts. 
liooke to my bed; aud this isy® first daye I have left it; nor will they 
let me send for Rose, uor even tell her I am ill. 





January 1,1664.—The new year opens drearilie, on affairs both pub- 
lick and private. The loaf parted at breaklast this morning, which, es 
the saying goes, isasign of separation; but motuer onlie sayd ’twas be- 
cause it was badly kneaded, and chid Margery. She hath beene telling 
me, bat now, how | mighte have ‘scaped all my troubles, and seene as 
much as I woulde of her and father, and yet have contented Mr. Milton 
and been counted a good wife. Noe advice so ill to bear as that which 
comes tvo late. a 

Jan. 7—.L am sick of this journalling, soe shall onlie put doewna 
y® date of Robin's leaving home. Lord have mercy on him, and keepe 
him in safetie. Tnis is a shorte prayer ; therefore, easier to be often 
repeated. When he kissed me, he whispered, “Moll, pray for me.” 


Jax. *7.—Father does not seeme to mirs Robin much, tho’ he dailie 
drinks nis health after that of ye king. Perhaps he did not miss me anie 
more when I was in London, though it was true and naturall enough he 
should like to see me agayn. We should have beene used to separation 
by this time; there wd have beene nothing corroding in it. . . 

I pray for Robin everie night. Since he went, the house has lost its 
sunshine. When I was soe anxious to return to Forest Hill, I never 
counted on his leaving it. — 

‘eb. 1.—Oh heaven, what woulde I give to see y® skirts of Mr. Mil- 
ton’s garments aguyn! My heart is sick unto death. I have been read 
ing some of my journall, and tearing out much childish nonsense at y@ 
beginning; but coulde not destroy ye painfulle records of the last year. 
How unhappy a creature am [!—wearie, wearie of my life, yet no ways 
inclined for death. Lord, have mercy upon me. 

March 27.—I spend much of my time, now, in ye book room, and, 
though I essay not to pursue ye Latin, [ read much Eaglish, at tbe least, 
more than ever [ did in my life before; but often [ fancy I am reading 
whenl am onlie dreaming. Oxford is far too gay a place for me now 
ever to goe neare it, but my brothers are much there, and father in his 
farm aud mother in her kitchen; and the neighbours, when they call, 
look on me strangelie, so that I have noe love for them. How different 
is Rose's holy, secluded, yet cheerefulle life at Saeepscote ! She hath a 
ee now, 80e cannot come to me, and father likes not I should goe 

o her. 

April 5.—Tihey say their Majestyes’ parting at Abingdon was very 
sorrowlulle and tender. The Lord send them ‘better times! The Queen 
is to my mind a most charming lady, and well worthy of his My’s atfec- 
tion; yet it seems to me amisse, that thro’ her influence, last summer, y® 
opportunitie of pacification was lost. But she was elated, and naturallie 
enoughe, at her personall successes from y® time of her landing. To me, 
there seems nothing soe good as peace. I know iudeede, Mr. Milton 
holds that there may be such things as a holy war and a cursed peace. 








Apri! 10.—Father, having a hoarseness, hath depated me, of late, to 
read ye — and evening prayers. How beutifalle is our Liturgie! 
I gradge at ye Puritans for having abolisked it; and though I felt not its 
comprehensive fullnesse before I married, nor indeed till now, yet I wear- 
ied to death in London of y puritanicall ordinances and conscience meet- 
ings aud extempore prayers, wherein it was so oft y¢ speaker’s care \o 
show men how godly he was. Nay, I think Mr. Milton altogether wrong 
in y® view he takes of praying to God in other men’s words; for doth he 
not doe soe, everie time he followeth the sense of another man’s extem- 
~— prayer, wherein he is more at his mercy and caprice then when he 

ath a priuted form set down, wherein he sees what is coming ? 





June 8—Walking in the home-close this morning, it occurred to me 
that Mr. Milton intended bringing me to Forest Hill about this time ; 
and that if [ had abided patientlie with him through ye winter, we might 
now have beene both here happily together ; untroubled by that sting 
which now poisons everie enjoyment of mine, and perhaps ot his. Lord 
be merciful to me a sinner. 





23d.—Just after writing ye above, I was in ye garden, gathering a few 
Coronation flowers and sops-in-wine, and thinking they were of deeper 
Crimson at Sheepscote, and wondering what Rose was just then about 
pa Pte had I beene born in her place, L shoulde have beene as 
ao rer happy as se,—when Harry came up, looking somewhat grave. 

hil ; .What is the matter 7” He gave acswer, “ Rose hath lost her 
pa - ay '— that we should live but a two hours’ journey apart, 
— at she coulde lose a child three months olde whom I had never 


I 1. t . . . 
_ Geman and never left off prayiag him to let me goe to her till 
—What, and if I had begz 
Milton * ~~ he not apelin formate 
7 Soe Farry took me; and as we drew neare Sheepscote, I was 
— _ —— — grave, how barelie friendly had beene our last part- 
— nen Ltr has we Kose make me welcome now? The infant, 
pes, Bo e, ~ eene dead some dayes ; and, as we came in sight 
chaoos anh anse d ar we saw a knot of people coming out of ye 
—M A hee A A sree y° baby had just beene buried. Soc it proved 
Cie I, raced 8 house-door stood ajar; and wher we tapped softlie and 
: ten A admitted us, we coulde see him standing by Rose, who was sitting 
ee ereve and crying asitshe would not be comforted. When she 
bee my voice, she started up, flang her arms about me crying more 
terlie than before, and I cried tv0; and Mr. Agnew went away with 
arry. ae =e ey to me,“ You must not leave me en 
ves n y® cool of y® evening, when H took 
Me into y® churchyarde, and scattered ye litle pak Alone pee 
®a continued sitring bes.de it on the grasse, quiete, but not comtortlesse. 


I am avised to think she prayed. Then Mr, Agnew came forthe and sate 
on a flat tombstone hard by; and without one word of introduction took 
out his Psalter, and commenced reading the Psalms for thatevening’s ser- 
vice; to wit, the 41st, the 42d, and 43de; in a low solemne voice; and 
methoughte I never in my life hearde eT to equall it in y° way of 
consolation. Rose’s heavie eyes graduallie lookt up from ii ground into 
her husband's face, and thence ap to heaven. After this, he read, or 
rather repeated, y® collect at the end of the buriall service, putting this 
expression,—* As our hope is, this our deare infant doth.” Then he went 
on to say in a soothing tone, “ There hath noe misfortune happened to us, 
unt such as is common to the lot of alle men. We ate alle sinners, even 
to y® youngest, fayrest, and seeminglie purest among us; and death en- 
tered y® world by sin, and, constituted as we are, we would not, even if 
we could, dispense with death. For, where doth it convey us? From 
this burthensome, miserable world, into y® generall assembiie of Christ’s 
first-born, to be united with y® spirits of y¢ just.made perfect, to par- 
take of everie enjoyment which in this world is unconnected with sin, 
together with others that are unknowne and unspeakable, And there, 
we shall agayn have bodies as well as soules; eyes to see, but not to shed 
tears; voices to speak and sing, not to utter lamentations; hands, to doe 
God’s work; feet, and it may be, wings, to carry us on his errands. Such 
will be y® blessedness of his glorified saints; even of those who, hay- 
ing been servants of Satan till y° eleventh hour, laboured penitentlie and 
diligentlie for their heavenlie Master one hour before sunset; but as for 
those who, dying in mere infancie, never committed actuall sin, they fol - 
low the Lamb whithersoever he gocth! ‘Oh, think of this, dear Rose, 
and sorrow not as those without hope; for be assured, your child hath 
more reall reason to be grieved for you, than you for him.’” 

With this, and like discourse, that distilled like ye dew, or y® small 
rain on the tender grasse, did Roger Agnew comfort his wife, untill the 
moon had risen. Likewise he spake to us of those who lay buried 
arounde, how one had died of a broken heart, another of suddain joy, an- 
other had let patience have her perfect work through years of lingering 
disease. Then we walked slowlie and composedlie home, and ate our 
supper peacefullie, Rose not refusing to eat, though she took but little. 
Since that evening, she hath, at Mr. Agnew’s wish, gone much 
among y® poor, reading to one, working for another, carrying food and 
medicine to another; and in this I have borne her companie. [| like it 
well. Methinks how pleasant and seemlie are y® duties of a country 
minister’s wife! a God-fearing woman, that is, who considereth the poor 
and needy, insteade of aiming to be frounced and purfled like her richest 
neighbours. Mr. Agnew was reading to us, last night, of Bernard Gil- 
pia—he of whom ye Lord Burleigh sayd, ‘‘Who can blame that man 
for not accepting a bishopric?” How charmed were we with y® de- 
scription of y® simplicitie and hospitalitie of his method of living at 
Houghton !—There is another place of nearlie y° same name, in Bucking- 
hamshire—not Houghton, but Horton...... where one Mr. John Milton 
spent five of y® best years of his life,—and where methinks his wife 
could have been happier with him than in St. Bride’s Churchyarde.— 
But it profits not to wish and to will.—What was to be, had need to be, 
soe there’s an end. 





MY UNCLE NICK’S DUEL. 


BY PERCY BOYD, ESQ. 


I hate description, but I think you, my pensive pablic, would like to 
have seen my uucle Nick. As he has most anfortunately been dead for 
many years, it is not at all likely you can ever have that pleasure. Now, 
therefore, much as I dislike describing, I must sketch you his portrait. To 
begin then by a negative, he was never what is called a handsome man 
(his nepbew is). [ mention this en passant. Fair reader, in case, charm- 
ed by this story, you should desire to know its author, he will have much 
pleasure in making your acquaintance. My uncle had an aquiline nose, 
his eyes were dark afid grim-looking, his forehead was shaded by exceed- 
ingly black hair, which time had already touched slightly with grey. In 
stature he was of the middle size and slight, with legs having a gentle 
curvature outwards; his frame was lythe, well-knit, and admirably 
adapted for feats of dexterity, as well as strength. He wasa capital leap- 
er, an excellent shot, and a bold rider; generous to a fault, be would 
turn his back on no man that ever lived; and I have hitherto been unable, 


my uncle having ever left his liquor unfiaished so loag as a single flask 
remained for him to drain. My unels had, however, one failing—poor 
buman nature cannot be perfsct—it is one which has time out of mind 
been hereditary in our family, why should I conceal it, he was the devil 
among the ladies. Having thus disposed of the sketch of my uncle, phy- 
sical as well as moral, I shall proceed to lay before you that of Badger 
Hall, the casquet which contained so rare a jewel, in other words, the 
country residence of my uncle Nick. 

Why the place was ever called a Hall I could never for the life of me 
discover. It used to be a puzzle in my childish and schoolboy days, it 
is the same still, and so let it remain; suffice to say, that with the ex- 
ception of the hall-door there was nothing in or about the premises which 
seemed to warrant an appellation of such dignity. When you entered, 
yoa found yourself almost immediately in the drawing-room. Off this 
apartment, opened the parlour, which communicated by a large bay win- 
dow, opening on the ground, with a trim little flower garden, at one end 
of which was a poultry-yard, and at the other, shaded by tall bushes of 
laurestinus, a keunel curiously constructed of larch timber, wherein it 
was my uucle’s pleasure to keep his pointers, who might be seen with 
their brown noses protruded through the bars, snuffing curiously at the 
feathered inhabitants of the adjoining domicile. A cage of gilded wires 
was suspended outside the large window, containing a huge grey parrot, 
extremely loquacious, who would at times hold converse, with any chance 
passenger, less instructive than entertaining. Upon the whole, this rus- 
tic residence of Badger Hall, with its peaked roof and tall chimneys, 
might not inaptly be called a cottage of gentility, and few more agreeably 
located country mansions were to be found. There was a green verandah 
in front, too, with a porch covered all over with festoons of clematis and 
roses, in the shade of which it was the custom of my uncle to sit ofa sum- 
mer's evening, and regale himself with a pipe, while on the rustic table 
before him was placed a large square black flask, containing most excel- 
lent Hollands, which, blended with cold spring water, was his favourite 
beverage. The internal arrangements of the rooms were replete with 
comfort. A bright turf fire usually blazed in the ample chimney, over 
which was suspended a card, containing the hunting arrangements for the 
week, with the meets of the various subscription packs of which my un- 
cle wasa member. Comfortable sofas and lounges, covered with figured 
chintz, wooed you to repose; and the huge arm-chair upon which my 
uucle used to sit and doze at intervals over the columns of the Newry 
cvageaite opened its friendly arms, as if to receive the guest in its em- 

race, 

Tuere was an ornament, too, on the mantel-piece, which I recollect 
used greatly to excite my boyish admiration. It was a species of card- 
rack made of pasteboard, curiously painted, representing a woman in a 
short blue cloak, passing over a green bridge, beneath which flowed a 
scarlet river. Nothing used ever to surprise me more than the wonder- 
ful combination of coluurs wherewith it had pleased the artist to embel- 
lish this picture. Beside the ornament I had just described were usually 
ranged a goodly row of snuff cauisters and boxes, powder flasks and 
German pipes, cases of patent wadding, boxes of percuasion-caps, books 
of flies, fishing reels, aud other implements of the sportsmau’s craft. 
The walls were decorated with hunting prints, neatly framed and glazed, 
wherein were seen purtraits of gentlemen in scarlet coats, on remarkably 
bright bay horses, taking incredible leaps over appalling fences, or strug- 
gling hopelessly in rapid rivers, above the surtace of which their arms 
and heads alone were visible. Upon the whole, this apartment was as 
bright, cheerful, and cosy a one as was ever devised by the art of man; 
and save that it was anblessed by the smiles of the ul ih sex (for my un- 
cle had long been a confirmed bachelor) nothing was wauting that the 
heartcould wish foror the eye desire. Withall my uncle's social pow. 
ers, for he sang a good comic song and told a series of capital stories, one 
of which, his adventares in the haunted house, I may possibly hereafter 
have leisure to relate, itis not much to be wondered atthat he was a great 
favourite among the squires of the county, in whose houses his gay apd 
jovial nature, and his incessant flow of spirits, always secured him a 
hearty welcome. His gig lamps might be seen blazing Gown many an 
avenue towards the hour of six o’clook. He was the umpire of all the 
disputes which took place in the litle community where he resided, and 
frequent were the passages of love and war calling for my uncle’s medi- 
ation, which was at least not less successful than that of the elderly ju- 
venile, Lord Palmerston. In snort, my uncle was not only the life and 
soul of tne whole community, but the most popular man in it, until an 
event took place which materially altered the aspect of affairs, and this 
was the arrival, to reside in the neighbourhood, of Major Sabretasch, late 
of H. M. 3d Regiment, the Buffs, or as people in Ireland will to this day 
persist in calling them, “ the dirty Batis.” Why a sobriquet so pecu- 
liarly infelicitous has attached to a regiment so irreproachable, I have 





never been able to obtain any explanation. 


in the course of my researches, to ascertain any one authentic instance of 


Major Sabretasch, late of this distinguished corps, was a redoubted 
warrior, and six feet high, broad-shouldered, bandy-legged, and on half- 
pay. He spoke with an affected kind of English accent, balf-drawl, 
half-lisp, and was extremely pompous in his manners. He was rather 
good looking, but tiresome in his conversation, and, upon the whole, a 
* prig.”” While knocking about in country quarters, the major had con- 
trived, heaven knows how, to pick up a young lady of considerable per- 
sonal attractions, with a handsome furtune to boot. She had had lots of 
eligible pro , and why she ever accepted the major none of her 
friends could make out. Possibly she did not know herself; but shortly 
after their marriage, that warrior, finding himself the master of some 
thousands per annum, voted the service a bore, retired upon half-pay, 
aud, turning his sword into a ploughshare, set up for a country gen 
man ; and although he probably could not distinguish the difference be- 
tween a carrot and a potatoe, commenced farming operations upon an ex- 
tensive scale upon some property he had purchased in the neighbourhood 
ot the village, close to which was the residence of my uncle. There he 
built a handsome villa, with tall Elizabethan chimneys, wherein, when 
it was finished, he gave large formal dinner parties, aud astonished the 
neighbours by the iufinite variety of his wines, as well as by the magni- 
ficence of his plate. He set up also a well-appointed carriage, drawn b 
a pair of prancing brown horses, with rosettes of red riband at their 
ears ; and he kept a small yacht, which from his drawing-room windows 
might be observed at anchor in the bay. In short, the major seemed dis- 
posed in all respects to comport himself as became a moral and eulight- 
ened country gentleman. Active in the discharge of his magisterial du- 
ties, sedulous in his attendance at the board of guardians, constant in his 
hebdomadal appearance at the village church, and apparently anxious to 
discharge with exemplary fidelity the important duties of his exalted sta- 
tion—in consequence of these exertions, Major Sabretasch soon attained 
a high social position amoug the simple country squires, and pious elderly 
females who inhabited the village, or dwelt in its environs. The vicar 
said he was a very charming and intelligent man, and prouounced a high 
encomium upon his port wine. The little doctor’s wife, who bad a quick 
ear and a retentive memory for all kinds of gossip, said that Mrs. Sabre- 
tasch was a most lady-like and agreeable person ; and, in company with 
her pink-eyed poodle, would often be seen of a summer's evening trot- 
ting along the road which led to the Lodge, as the Major’s residence was 
denominated. It was, however, a curious fact, that the only person in 
the community who absoiately refused to bow down before and worship 
the new comer, to drink his champagne, and laugh at his jokes, or admire 
his. plate, was my uncle. He had conceived from the first an instinctive 
dislike to the major, whom he pronounced very decidedly to be a jacka- 
napes, and, consequently, never called upon that geutleman, or paid him 
the least attention. The bland and magnificent major probably cared 
very little about the matter; and finding that some overtures of civility 
which he made were contemptuously rejected by my uncle, fhe be- 
stowed nv further pains to conciliate a neighbour so oxtremely unsatie- 
factory. 

There is probably not to be found in Ireland more beautiful and ro- 
mantic scenery than that which surrounds the little village of Drizzle- 
well; but whether this be the case or not, it would certainly be difficult 
to discover, probably, in the United Kingdom, a set of people more re- 
markable for their gossiping propensities than the inhabitants of that in- 
teresting locality. These tastes are cultivated with an assiduity all the 
greater, from the fact that few of them have anything else todo. Miss 
Julia, the inn keeper’s daughter, might have been seen at all hours of the 
day flitting to and fro, in and out, or seated upon the steps of her father’s 
hestelrie, chattering like a magpie toany stray audience she could collect. 
If none better could be found, she would not have the smallest objection 
to Boots, the grey-headed postilion, or the old woman who sold ginger- 
bread and oranges under the ash tree opposite the inn-door. Over the 
way was the shop of Miss Crinoline, the fashionable milliner of the place, 
an emporium of fashion in which was collected a curious assortment of 
very heterogeneous articles—bon-bons and bonnets—Moxon’s magnesia 
and ribands—stay-laces and cream-laid note-paper—lace and lucifer 
matches, steel pens—and, I believe, even boxes of Joyce’s anticorrosive 
percussion caps. It was quite astounding the knowledge which Miss 
Crinoline possessed and displayed of what was going on within, and even 
beyond the precincts of the village. She could tell, without the smailest 
difficulty, what Mrs. Ferdinand Fitzroy, or Mrs. Plantaganet Gubbins, 
had for dinner the Cay before ; who were their guests, and how many 
bottles of wine were decanted, quite as well, or, perhaps, better, than 
even those ladies themselves; and, I grieve to add, but I have every 
reason to fear, that more than one reputation bas been slanderously as- 
sailed by the village gossips in that little shop; over which, for Miss Cri- 
noline let lodgings, resided the little bull-necked curate, with head that 
curled all over like the doctor's poodle. : : 

There are plenty of other people in this interesting lucality who would 








be well worth describing, had I got time or space tor that purpose. It 
is enough for the purposes of this tale to state, however, that the village 
of Drizzlewell contained the usual complement of ill-natured and disa- 
greeable people—some were too fine to visit or exchange hospitalities 
with their neighbours—others too poor to give entertainments at a— 
and one or two sufficiently hospitable and generous to be always giving 
them, whenever they could succeed in getting together a aneaien of 
guests upon sufficiently good terms with each other to sit out the banquet 
without snapping, or making observations calculated to disturb the equa- 
nimity of the party. From these circumstances, it may be inferred that, 
however lavishly the or of nature bad been bestowed upon the neigh- 
bourhood of Drizzlewell, it was uot a locality by any means desirable on 
account of its social qnalifications. 

Matters were proceeding in their usual monotonous and unrufiled 
course in this place we have above described ; the elder ladies were gos- 
siping, and the younger, of which class there were not many, flirting 
pretty much as usual, when anevent occurred which in a short time effec- 
ted a complete revolution in the state ot that little society ! and this was 
neither more nor less tnan the arrival of a gay and lively widow. 

Although some of Mrs. Guy Spicer’s female friends were unkind enough 
to hint that she had passed the hey-day of life, she was still, to all exter- 
nal appearance, in the very meridian of hercharms. Thecomplexion of 
Mrs. Guy Spicer was the purest olive—she was a pretty brunette, and 
her soft eye was of Andalusian darkness—her lips were rosy, and dis- 
played when she smiled, which was her frequent habit, a row of teeth 
whose brilliancy were unexceptionable ; in addition to these attractions, 
Mrs. Guy Spicer was uncommonly fond of a little quiet flirtation, as well 
as of a game atshort whist. 

Mr. Guy Spicer, when he lived, was a wealthy stock broker, residing 
somewhere in the city; he had fallen a victim to the charms of the lady 
I have just described, and, after a period of felicity brief in its duration, 
had departed this life, leaving his amiable and smiling partner with a 
handsome jointure. She soon discovered that her weeds were by no 
means becoming, and having accordingly laid them aside, she was now 
amusing herself by paying a round of visits to her friends (in the course of 
which she had arrived at the Lodge), and was, at the same time, occupy- 
ing herself in looking out for some eligible “ parti,” vice Mr. Guy Spicer, 
deceased. Whether it was her jointure, or her charms, or her soft and 
tender glances, or her agreeable and sprightly manners, I know not—but 
it so happened, that no sooner had the pretty widow appeared in society 
at Drizzlewell, than she caused an intense sensation. Young gentlemen, 
forgetting former vows of fidelity, offered the incense of their homage 
upon her shrine—elder persons, more eligible matches, bowed reverently 
before her—married men forsook their awful spouses—the unmarried 
their betrothed—and every presentable mortal of the male sex, young, 
middle-aged, and elderly, about the village, seemed smitten with her 
charms; in short, the pretty widow had become the fashion; she flirted 
and coquetted with them all; and in proportion as she became the ad- 
miration and idol of the sterner sex, she grew, of course, the envy, and ob- 
ject of detestation of her own. 

Inaddition to her maay charms, mental as well as personal, the pretty 
widow possessed a power of drollery and repartee which rendered her a 
customer rather dangerous to be trifled with, as that grim and conceited 
young Cockney warrior, the Honourable Augustus Sucklethumbkin, a 
lieutenant in the Bufls, then on a visit to his former major, discovered, to 
his serious discomposure. They met in a crowded party in the brilliant 
saloon of Mrs. Sabretasch; a little knot of admirers had, as usual, clus- 
tered round the pretty widow, who was chattering and flirting away with 
her accustomed volubility, when the Honourable Augustus Sucklethumb- 
kin advanced, in an uncommonly stiff neckcloth, with the same supercili- 
ous and self-satisfied smile upon his face which it was the custom of that 
distinguished officer to assume whenever he found himself thrown into 
the society of provincials. 

* Mrs. Gay B plcer, allow me to present my friend, Mr. Agustus Suckle- 
thumbkin,” said the smiling and good-humoured little major’s lady. 

The lieutenant bowed with a conceited veni-vidi-vici surt of air, 
worthy of Brummel, or that incomparably less-distinguished man who 
first used the phrase. . iy p 

The wicked widow took his measure at a glance, and smiling benignly 
upon him with her dark lustrous eyes, by way of opening the conversation 
inquired “if he did not find the room rather warm?” 
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“Uncommonly tho’,” lisped the Honourable Augustus Sucklethambkin, 
tho’ much tho’. that I have got quite a palpitation of the heart.” 

Aud the son of Mars, as he spoke, bowed, and jsid his baud upon the 
place where that organ is usually supposed to be situated. woe 

1 had almost forgotten to mention that the only distiuctive marks of bis 
former profession retained by Major Sabretasch, if they can properly be 
called su—the Bufts being only an iufantry regiment—were an enormous 

ir of moustaches, which it was the pride and pleasure of the majors 
Baily life to nourish and cultivate assiduously, by the use of various un- 
guents known to the perfumers of Bond-street. Meantime, these martial 
appendages appeased oft bluish-black hue, which contrasted rather oddly 
witb the colour of the major’s hair and whiskers, which were by no means 
so dark, and gave rise to the unkind infereace—which, never having been 
in his confideuce, | am unable to confute—that ‘he major was indebted to 
art for the uncommon brilliancy of these martial appendages. Major Sa- 
bretasch was standing behiod the pretty widow’s chair, and witnessing 
the total rout of his gallant young friend, those blue-black moustaches just 
described, curled with mingled lesltagn among which, | am sorry to say, 
that of intense delight was very predominant. For Major Sabretrasch, 
notwithstanding that he hada very pretty wife of his own. had become of 
late rather marked in his attentions to the handsome widow—a circum- 
stance which Mrs. Sabretasch was by no means slow to perceive. 

The good people of Drizzlewell having plenty of spare time on their 
hands, and the weather being just at that ume peculiarly tine, took it into 
their beads that they could not possibly do better than get up a little pic- 
nic party, fur the purpose of exploring some fine scenery a few miles dis- 
tant, and eating a cold dinner on the grass afterwards. This proposition 
‘Was started, in the first instance, by my uncle, at the party where occurred 
the scene just described. 

‘ vt would be so charming,” said Mrs. Gay Spicer, with a toss of her 

ead. 

“ Delightful !” said Major Sabretasch, curling one of his blue black 
moustaches. 

“ Yes, with you of the party,” said my Uncle Nick. 

“You droll creature !” responded Mrs. Gay Spicer. 

“Yeth—very !” chimed in the Hon. Augustus Sucklethumbkin, who, 
butterfly-like, was still hovering round the bright object which attracted 
while it singed him. 

The fete, thus originated, was pronounced the very thing. All further 
preliminaries being in due time adjusted, the day was named, and a com- 
mittee drawn up, who proceeded to allot that integral portion of the bau- 
quet to be provided by each member of the community. Upon my unele, 
being a bachelor, the onus fell of providing cold grouse pies, and cham- 
pane ad libitum; the major and his better half were to furnish chickens, 

ams, tongues, and sundry articles of that description; Mr. and Mrs. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy agreed to provide the plate, glasses, &c., which were ne- 
ceessary, as well as a quantity ef more substautial viauds, together with 
a due proportion of Guinness’s botied stout; while the Hou. Augustus 
Sucklethumbkiu pledged his honour, as an officer and a gentleman, that 
the band of His Majesty’s 3rd Regiment, the Buffs, should be in attend 
ance, fur the purpose of administering to the entertainment of the com- 
pany, by playing sundry waltzes and polkas, for the benefit of that per- 
tion thereot who were votaries of Terpsichore. In short, a burden was 
laid upon the back of each member of the community proportionate to 
his or ber respective financial capacity. 

_ The day, looked forward to with considerable anxiety, at length ar- 
rived. The morning was as bright and genial as if it had dawned for the 
very purpose; and the festive procession, in vehicles of all descriptions, 
looked aucommonly gay, as it filed along the mouuntain-road, the open 
carriage of Major Sabretasch, with its prancing brown horses and red 
rosettes flashing and glitteriug in the sun, as itled the way. Everything 
Jooked cheerful and promising; but, alas! the distance was not much 
more thau half accomplished wheu heavy masses of clouds were seen to 
rise in the wind’s eye, the sky became rapidly overcast, aud the cortege 
had not accomplished more than half the distance, when heavy drops of 
rain begaa to fall, and in a short time it commenced what is culled in 
Ireland au “even-down pour’—a term pot inexpressive for a remark- 
ably wet day. There are few of the trivial discomforts of human life 
More aggravating than such a termination to a party of this description. 
It damps the spirits of the gentlemen as well as the dresses of the ladies ; 
and the “belles” who had set out in the morning in gay dresses of 
mousline-d--laine and uncommonly pretty bonnets, presented a very for- 
lorn appearance when, baving arrived at the termination of the joarney, 
they assembled round a large fire in the kitchen of the little village inn, 
to make themselves dry as possible. The Hon. Augustus Sucklethumbkin, 
who had travelled on an outside car, had been so incessant in his endeav- 
ours to protect a young lady, his companion, from the inclemency of the 
weather, that he bad torgutten to take care of himself, or rather of his 
russia-ducks, in a tight pair of which integuments the gallant officer had 
attired his uether man. He therefore looked very drovping indeed, and 
afforded much laughter to the temale portion of the compauy, who wit- 
nessed with great satisfaction his attempts to dry himself, which proved 
ab rtive. 

“ Had you not better borrow a change of dress from the landlord ?” 
Mrs. Guy Spicer kindly suggested. 

“Or a petticoat from bis wife?’ said my uncle. 

Mr. Augustus Sucklethumbkin vouchsaled nu reply, but looked uncom- 
mooly fierce, as, with a coat-tail subdacted under each arm, he endeavy- 
oured to render less uncomfortable that portion of his frame which had 
received the grea'est damage; having, as he piteously described it, been 
seated ina pool of water for the last hour. 

As soon as the company had dried themselves as much as it was possi- 
ble, a council of war was held, and it was debated what was best to be 
done uuder the circumstances. To dine upon the grass was out of the 
questinu in any case; and as the weather did not present the slightest 
appearance of improvement, it was at length decided that they should 
take possession of a large schoolhouse which fortunately stood cluse by, 
where the tables and benches would be yery useful tor the purposes of 
the banquet, aud might be afterwards removed, in order to atfurd space 
for such of the party as might feel disposed to indulg» in the amusement 
of dancing. 

There was a large house close adjoining—the residence of Lord Tufton 
—which Mrs. Gay Spicer said would be mach more comfortable and con- 
venier t for the purpose, especially as that nobleman was not at home ; lat 
the major being of opinion that there might be some difficulty in gaining 
over the domestics left in charge thereol, this idea was abandoned. And 
the schoolmaster with his colony of bare-legged urchins, having been, 
with a little persuasion, dislodged, in a very short time fires were lighted, 
hampers unpacked, tables laid, wine decanted, and all the necessary pre- 
paratious satisfactorily completed. A few tables and benches raised upon 
a@ sort of plattorm a’ one end of the room made a capital orchestra, upon 
which Lieutenant Sucklethambkin having drawn up the baud, ordered 
them to play at intervals during the repast. 

It is curious, in this sublunary world, what trifling circumstances lead 
to important and serious events, the more especially if there have been 
previously in exist any iufl at work, or any tendency calculat- 
ed to produce them. As I have already related, tere never lad been 
any friendship between the major and my uacle: to adopt a vulgar 
phrase, there was no love lost between them ; and J have some reason to 
fear that there existed, on my uncle’s part, a sort of jealousy, which, per 





haps, was unknown even to himself; for he was a man of the kindest | 


nature, even towards his new neighbour, previous to whose arrival my 
Unele Nick had certainly been the greatest man in the place. His opin- 
ion upon all points was treated with the greatest respect ; bis dinners. 
whenever he chose to give one, were eaten with much satisfaction; but 
no soover had the more briiliant entertainments of the major—which, | 
am assured, were not balf so agreeable—been given, thau my ancle be- 
gan to think that be had, ia some way or other, he scarcely knew how, 
suffered an eclipse. 

Althwu hb bis circumstances were not only independent but even af- 
fluent, be felt bimselt quite unable to compete, in regard of maguiticeuce 
of display, with his richer neighbour. He had neithera yacht, nor a 
man cook, nor an open carriage ; and although his stud of hunters was 
unexceptiouable, he had neither the same number nor variety either of 
horses, or of grooms, or of equipages, as the major. No monarch—not 
evena railway king—sees himse!! deposed without regret ; and hence 
my uncle. when he perceived that the gormendising squires, his veigh- 
bours, preferred the sumptuous banquets spread at the Lodge to stretch- 
ing tbeir legs under his mahogany, although be bore the major no positive 
ill will, yet bad brought bimeeltiuto that frame of mind which would ren- 
der an open quarrel by no means an improbable contingency, in case any 
circumstance should arise calculated to warrantit. The major, like 
Galleo, cured for none of these thivgs, or was too much wrapped up in 
his own importance avd magnificence to take the least heed of sundry 
symptoms which might bave warued him that there was e dangerous mine 
in bis vicinity. He might, if he bad had the least sense in the world, 
have discerned, by the voice of thauder in which my uncle ordered his 
old and favourite servant Owen, whom the major had directed to unpack 
& hamper, “ 10 come and attend to his own master, before he minded any 
one else,” that @ storm was brewing, which, if he had possessed a litile 





pradent foresight, or adopted a more conciliatory demeanour, he might 
easily, to use a celebrated figure of speech used by Mr. Brewster of the 
{rish bar, “ have nipped in the bud ;” bat he did not. 

The banqget had commenced, and was discussed with much satisfaction 
by the guesis, whose appetites were whetted by the keen mountain air. 
The champagne was pronounced unexceptionable ; aud, notwithstanding 
the incessant rain, every one seemed disposed to enjoy themselves. 

Ata snug little table, which was planted in one coruer of the room 
near the top, surrounded by the prettiest women of the company, whom 
he had dexterously contrived to lure to his neighbourhood with my uncle's 
largest grouse pie before him (how it had got there was never discovered), 
Mrs. Guy Spicer smiling her prettiest smiles right opposite, and flanked 
on either side by aflask of champagne, sat Major Sabretasch, in all his 
glory, curling his blue moustaches, and helping himself and the ladies to 
grouse pie and champagne with great satistaction ; while from another 
table, some distance off, my uncle Nick regarded his operations with as 
discontented a countenance as it was possible for a gentieman so distin. 
guished by his gvod-na‘ure and gaiety to assume. In short, my uncle 
was very seriously displeased : iu the first instance, because the major 
had appropriated to himself Mrs. Guy Spicer ; in the second, for that he 
had also become possessed of his very largest and finest grouse pie; in 
the third, because the major was upon this, as well as upon all former oc- 
casions, playing the first fiddle, and assuming unto himself all that impor- 
taues which he considered due to his exalted station, apparently in utter 
disregard that there was then present any gentleman of any importance 
or consideration whatsoever. The whole thing was, inshort, grievous- 
ly aggravating, aud my uocle determined toavail himself of the very first 
opportunity that offered itself to express his opinion of the conduct of the 
major, whose predatory propensities, in regard of the grouse pie as well 
as of the preity widow, had iuspired him with intense disgust. 

Dinner was over, the tables were cleared, and Colonel Horseman, a 
retired dragoon, got upon his legs to make a speech. 

“‘ He wished,” he said, “ to ask the company to drink the health of the 
officers of the Butts, not only for their own presence upon this festive oc- 
casion, but for their good nature in providing the band, which had con- 
tributed so much tu theharmony of the evening.” 

Having expressed himself to the above effect, the ex-dragoon sat down, 
and Mr. Augustus Sucklethumbkin, who was evidently labouring under 
that nervous trepidation incidental to gentlemen who, unused to public 
oratory, will make after-dinner speeches, was relieved from his auxiety 
by Major Sabretasch, who, with his usual pomp, having adjusted each of 
his mvustaches quite to his satisfaction, thus began— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen !—Although it bas pleased her Majesty to dis- 
pense with my humble services, as | am no lounger a member of that dis- 
tinguished regiment, to whicaI shall ever feel it an honour to have be- 
longed, L feel myself called upon vo return you thauks for the r 

“Why can’t you put atune to it, major? I am sure you sing like a 
nightingale,” interrupted at this juncture a voice from the lower eud of the 
room, which those who were acquainted with it had no difficulty in re- 
cognising as belonging to my uncle Nick. 

“Silence ! bravo!’ sung out Mr. Augustus Sucklethumbkin, by the way 
of encouregement to his former mujor, who attempted to resume the 
thread of his discourse, 8o cruelly interrupted. He had scarcely, however, 
uttered more than afew words, when his eye was attracted by my uncle 
Nick, who was making one of the most hideous faces at him it is possible 
to couceive—a feat which he had a very dexterous mode of perlorming, 
by making his hairand eyebrows approximate. It was a curious kuack 
my uncle had of being able to make one of the very ugliest faces I ever 
saw; aod [ am very sorry to say he putit in practice upon this festive 
occasion for the parpose of confusing the major, an end which it answer- 
ed completely ; for after afew broken senteuces, uttered amid a suppres- 
ed litter, that warrior resumed his seat, his moustach es actually curliog 
themselves with suppressed indignation. 

This littie scene did not, however, contribute in the least to mar the 
harmony of the evening ; for on the tables being shortly afterwards stow- 
ed away, the band struck upa lively air, and the dancing commenced- 
with greatspirit, the Hon. Augustus Sacklethumbkin, whose russia ducks 
were now completely dry, and whose spiriis were much elated by the 
champagne he had swallowed, opening the ball with Mrs. Guy Spicer. 
The next dance was a polka, for which that lady had engaged herself to 
the major; and when the music commenced, the gentleman was nowhere 
to be found. 

“ Allow me to offer myself as a substitute,” said Mr. Augustus Suckle- 
thumbkin, whose awe of the widow had, under the combined influence 
of dauciug and champagne, by this time completely disappeured. 

“ Take compassion on me, ratker,” said the ex-Culonel of Dragoons— 
‘a lieutenant can uever supply the place of a major.” 

“ Have pity upon me !” exclaimed my uncle, going down upon one 
knee, and looking as imploringly as he possibly could. 

“IT will, you droll creature”, said Mrs. Guy Spicer, “ provided you 
conduct yourself with propriety, and make no ugly faces.” 

My uncle promised—seized the lady's hand, aud was just about poising 
himself upon the light fantastic toe, when in came Major Sabretasch. 

“ [ thiuk Mrs. Guy Spicer engaged herself to me tor the dauce,’’ said 
he, with as much impetuosity as it would be consistent with his dignity 
te betray. 

“ You are too late, old boy,” replied my uncle. 

The major, his mdignation roused by au appellation so familiar, said— 
“T am sure Mrs. Gay Spicer would rather not dance with you, 
sir.” 

‘“* Choose between us,” said my uncle; “ your will is my pleasure.” 

“| shall dance with you, you droll creature, of course,” said the pret- 
ty widow, with a toss of her bead. 

“You shall not, madame!” replied the major, ina towering passion, 

« Phew !” said my uncle, “ won’t she ;” and off went that gentleman 
and Mrs. Spicer. 

The measure of the major’s wrath was now {ull to overflowing. It was 
aggravating in the highest degree, not only to see Mrs. Guy Spicer thus 
carried off, butto behold ata distance his own wife evidently enjoying 
his discomfiture extremely. 

“I'll call that fellow out,” said Major Sabretasch, half aloud. 

‘“T thiuk you should,’ said Mr. Augustus Suckletaambkin, who being 
close behind had heard the half-muttered exclamation. 

« He’s an impudent puppy; he insulted me at diuner,”’ said the major. 

“ Yeth, tho be did,” responded Mr. Augustus Sacklethumbkin. 

Take him amessage to-morrow morning, like a good fellow,” said the 
major. 

* Certainly, by all means,” replied Mr. Sucklethumbkin, who had not 
the smallest objection to have his major shot at. 

Meantime the dance bad concluded, and having conducted Mrs. Guy 
Spicer to her seat, my uncle was stroiling about the room, when he met 
bis friend, Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan, a sportiug gentleman iua green cut away 
coat and corduroy small clothes. 

“ Jerry,” said he, “I hate that Major Sabretasch.” 

“So do I, by jingo,” said Mr. O'Callaghan. 

“1 think I'll havea shot at him,” said my unele Nick. 

“Do so, by ali means,” said Mr. O'Callaghan. 

Ow he given me enough of provocation, I wonder?” inquired my 
uncle. 

“ You’ve given him plenty anyhow,” said Mr. O'Callaghan. 

‘Do you think so?” inquired my uncle. ¥i 

“ Indeed I do,” said Mr. O'Callaghan, who was a bit of a fire-eater in 
his way. 

" He is such a confounded puppy,” said my ancle. 

“So he is,” responded Mr. U’Callaghan. 

‘Well, we'll sleep over it, at all events,” said my uncle; “and if the 
Morning be fine, why we may as well amuse ourselves in that way xs in 
any other,” said my uncle. “So you can come home with me, and sleep 
at Badger Hall, and we will talk the matter over whea we have more 
time. 





fe ” * * * 


Day had scarcely more than dawned upon the following morning, when 
a light dog-cart, drawn by a grey horse, with a very short tail, might have 
been descried proceeding leisurely along the road whi h led from the 
village of Drizzlewell towards the Lodge. The driver of that equipage, 
clad in bis accustomed dress of green cut-away coat, with sporting but- 
tons, and corduroy small clothes, seemed to enjoy, not ouly the morning 
air, but his cigar very much, as, perched upon a seat so high that he 
seemed to be standing, he let the “ ribbands” lie carelessly upon the neck 
of the short-tailed grey horse, and looked about him as if greatly delight- 
ed by his contemplation of the beauties of nature. A sudden turn in the 
road disclosed an object which flashed and glittered in the morning sun 
which Mr. Jerry O'Uallaghan had no great difliculty, even at that dis. 
tance, in recognising as the very spruce and highly-varuished gig of Ma- 
jor Sabretasch. 

“ What can this mean?” thought he, as, gathering up the rein in one 
hand, he seized the whipin the otber, and bestowed a dextrous flip upon 
the off ear of the grey horse, who shvvk his head, as if to resent the in- 
dignity, and forthwith set off at a canter. 





The covjecture of Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan did not prove erroneous. 








| 
A few moments, and upcamea bright bay mare at a sla gy 
hind her was the varnished gig, al in chat vehicle sat a S., r¢. ~ 
tus Sucklethumbkin, looking very grim indeed. Palling ap the mar 
with a sudden jerk, which threw her upon her haunches, he saluted Me 
O'Callaghan. —_ 

“Why, bleth my soul !” said he, “ this is an unexpected pleasure ; I 
was jast ry ar a to om bere your friend.” ¥ 

“ And I was just upon mine to pay my respects to Major Sa ” 
said Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan, with ge Bee smile. : Resteaehy, 

“I presume we ure both upon the same errand?” said Sackle. 
thumbkin. 

“ Very likely,” responded won nega J O'Callaghan, drily. 

‘* Perbaps you are come to make an apology,” said the lieute 
sudden thought seemed tostrike him. sia mee 

“Are you?” responded Mr. O'Callaghan. 

“Lam coming to ask for one,” replied the lieutenant, drawing himself 
up with much dignity. 

“So am I,” said Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan. 

“ We can’t do any thing of the kiad,” responded the Hon, Augustus 
Sucklethumbkiu ; * it’s quite out of the question.” 

“ Neither can we,” said Jerry, throwing away the end of his cigar, and 
extracting a fresh one. “ Sol suppose neither of us need go any fur- 
ther ; we can settle the preliminaries here.” 

“ What's to be done?” inquired the lieutenant. 

“ We must barn powder, of course,” replied Mr. O'Callaghan. 

“ Name your time and place, then,” said the lieutenant ; “ and let jt 
be as soon as possible, else the affair will get wind, and we shall all be 
put in quod.” 

“ I don’t know a nicer or quieter spot than the deer’s-meadow : and, 
[ suppose, in another hour you can have your man on the ground—it’s 
not very far off.” 

“ Certainly : we shall be there by half-past six at farthest,” said Mr. 
Sucklethumbkin, consulting his watch. 

“Very well: you'll find us ready.” 

And each of the gentlemen having turned his respective horse, they 

arted. 
x“ Is your master up, Owen ?” inquired Mr. O'Callaghan of that domes. 
tic, a8 he pulled ap the grey horse, covered with foam, at the door of 
Badger Hall. 

* Not stirring yet, sir,” replied the servant, glancing uneasily at the 
querist, as if he thought there was something io the wind. 

Mr. O'Callaghan forthwith proceeded to my uncle’s chamber, which 
having entered, he flung open the shutters, threw up the wiudow, and 
gave the somnolent tenant thereof, who was snoring heartily, a shake 
that might have wakened the seven sleepers. 

“ By jingo, they'll fight !” cried Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan. 

“Fight? Who? What?” inquired my uucle, oaly half awake, rais. 
ing bimseif in bed. 

“ Why, Sabretasch, of course. Didn’t you tell me to take a message 
to him?” 

“TI had forgotten all about it, but I remember it now’ —said my uncle, 
plunging bis head into a basin of cold water, the tonic etfects of which 
soon restored him to the pertect use of his faculties. While he was mak- 
ing his toilette, Mr. O'Callagnan proceeded to inform him of what had 
taken place, interspersed with certain shrewd comments of his own 
upon the conduct of the Hon, Augustus Sucklethumbkin, to whom, it 
appeared, Mr. O'Callaghan had made a present of his extreme aversion. 

The grey dawn had melted away into as beautiful a summer’s morn. 
ing as ever was seen; the tops of the Cariingford mountains were tiute! 
with red light, and the waters of the bay sparkled in the sunshine, as my 
Uncle Nick and Mr. Jerry O’Callaghan entered the field known by the 
name of the deer’s meadow, about five minutes before the appointed 
time. My uncle, enveloped in a huge blue cloak, the folds of which 
were wrapped closely around his stalwart form, strode hastily along, 
with a “ wild havauna” between his lips. Mr. O'Callaghan walked be- 
side him, while in the rear followed the faithful Owen, with a very rue- 
ful expression of countenance, carrying a small mahogany case, the bra- 
zen clasps of which flushed and glittered in the sun. 

“I think this ought to be about the ground,” said Mr. Jerry O Calla- 
ghan, receiving from the hands of Owen the brass-bound mahoguuy case, 
ihe contents of which he proceeded to investigate. — 

“ And a3 sweet aspot fora gentiemau to be stretched on a quilt of 
daisies as ever my eyes lighted upon,” replied my uncle; “* bat what 
o'clock is it, Owen?” 

“ Twenty minutes to seven,” replied that domestic, extracting from his 
pocket a watch of about the dimension ct a taruip. 

“We must give them half-an-hour’s law,” said my uncle; “ they had 
farther to come than we had.” 

* Here’s some one, anyhow,” replied Mr. O'QabetShan, as a shout in 
the distance broke upon his ear. 

‘ 'Tis the peelers, maybe, your honour,” suggested Owen, touching his 
nat. 

He had scarcely spoken when two figures on horseback, one rather 
in front of the other, were descried rapidly crossing the country in the 
direction of the deer’s-meadow. Oa they came ata slapping pace, clear- 
ing everything that came in their way. They drew rapidly near. A 
stiff fence—a regular rasper, that would have made many a bold Galway 
rider crane—bounded the northern extremity of the field. The foremost 
rider went slap at it, his horse well in hand, in a swinging canter: avo- 
ther instant, and clearing the rasper gallantly, his whip in his mouth, in 
came Major Sabretasch of the Buffs, followed by the lieutenaat, who 
did not make his enéré in a manner nearly so graceful, but seemed to sit 
uneasily in his saddle. 

‘« This looks weil, at ail events,” said my uncle. 

‘‘No funking,” replied Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan; “ although ridinga 
thoroughbred hack across the couvtry has by no means a tendency tv 
steady a man’s band for anything of this sort.”’ 

As soon as the lieutenant bad descended from his charger, he nodded 
in recognition of Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan, an act of courtesy which that 
gentleman returned by a profound obeisance, remarking, at the same 
time, that the morning was uncommonly favourable for the work. 

“ Charming!” lisped the Hon. Augustus Suckiethumbkin. 

“| suppose the sooner we go to work the better,” replied Jerry ;‘‘ bat 
where are your tools ?”’ 

“ We've got none,” responded the lieutenant ; “ and there was uo tims 
to send to look for such articles; but 1 suppose we can have the use ol 

ours?” 

“ With all the pleasure in life!’ said Mr. O'Callaghan. ‘+ Beautiful 
tools they are, and have done work in their time.” 

‘Saw handles, I perceive?” said the Hon. Augustus Sacklethumbkia. 

“The more handy on that account,” replied my uncle's secoud. “ 
suppose we may as well load now.” 

“ By all means.” 

“Come here, Owen,” shouted Mr. O'Callaghan. 

And that worthy functionary advancing. produced a hnge bundle, 
wrapped in a checquer handkerchief, which, having deposited on the 
grass, he preceeded carefully to untie. : 

It was worth any money, my uucle used to say, to witness the English 
officer's face of astonishment as the contents of that bundle became gra- 
dually revealed to his eye. There was first of all a big canvas bag, chue’ 
full of bullets, newly melted, a huge flask, rudely constructed of cow 8 
horn, amply supplied with Pigou avd Wilks’ best powder, a box of per- 
cussion-caps, aud another ful! of leather wadding. In short, there was 
ammunition almost sufficient for a whole platoon of grevadiers. 

* mae bleth my thoul,” said the Hon. Augustus, “ what can you be 
going to do with all that?” ; 4 
Haney muy want most of it before we're done,” replied Mr. Jerry O'Cal- 
a au. 

. Ridiculous!” said the lieutenant, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ You and | may have to take a turn,” responded Mr. O'Callaghan, 
with a grim smile, proceeding to load. : . : 

The Aes A nothing, but did not look quite at his ease. All ue- 
cessary preliminaries having been arranged, my uncle Nick and Mojur 
Sabretasch were placed “ within that gentlemanly distance, twelve 
paces; and it was agreed upon that after the words, “ Gentlemen, are 
you ready—fire !” were uttered, each of them was to blaze away. he 
pistols were piaced in their hands, and the seconds withdrew to a sho! 
ory = el are you ready?” seid Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan. He had 
hardly spoken, when a new actor made his appearance on the sceve, 
whose appearance was so extraordinary that the words which were trem- 
bling on the lips of the lieutenant were arrested : he was an elderly 
gentleman, in® broad-brimmed hat and coat, the tails of which were 
streaming in the wind as be rushed in, unmistakeably proclaimed his 
profession. He screamed as he drew neer, with handg uplitted— ; 

“Tama manof peace. 1 forbid this unholy aud mortal encounter. 
forbid it in the name of sf . _ 

“«Qutof the way or you'll be shot,” iuierrupted my uncle in a yoice © 
th nder. 

« Fire!” shouted Mr. O'Callaghan. 
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«Fire! fire!” responded the Hon. Augustus Sucklethumbkia, as if he 
wos greatly atraid there shoald be no due! after all. aasley 

«Crack! crack!” went the pistols, off flew the broad-brimmed hat, 
down went the Quaker, and down also, with a bulletin the calf of his 
leg, went Major Sabretasch of the Baffs. 

% Good heavens! he’s hit, I fear!” said my uncle. , 

« By jingo! he has shot the Quaker!” sbouted Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan. 

«“ Bleth my thoal! oe Connareiony !” said the Hon. Augustus uck- 

kin, with a face of great dismay. 

gv) yom te: were in fio degree correct. Major Sabretasch we 
found, upon examination, to have received the injury already mentioned, 
which for some time spoiled his dancing ; while the man of poe was 
stunned by a graze from the bullet of major’s pistol, who, whether de- 
signedly, or whether in the distraction caused by this unexpected ap- 

arition, had in his hurry fired at the wrong man, and had very nearly 
terminated the useful existence of the man of peace, whose residence 
being close adjoining had given him the opportunity of observing what 

about to take place. 

we Veril I thought I was shot!’ said the Quaker, who had now some- 
what revived, and was sitting on the grass, rubbing his head, and looking 
eagerly at his broad-brim, which had a great hole in the crown. 

“Friend, thou hadst no business here,” said my uncle Nick. 

“IT remember,” said Mr. Jerry O'Callaghan, “ someting Te this once 
before. We had got into a field, in the demesne of the Lord Bishop of 
Kildare, the ground was measured, the men placed, and we were just 
going to fire, when the bishop’s servant appeared, with his master’s com- 
pliments, to say that his lordship had a great objection to gentlemen 
shooting each other in his grounds, and one of us, [ forget which, shot 


’s coat tail by accident.” 
ba ea, aus to add, cocaat that Majur Sabretasch of the Buffs did 
not dance the polka for sume time after this accident, and that my uncle 
Nick proposed in due course, to Mrs. Bay Spicer, and was—rejected, for 
which I take this opportanity to thank that lady, as I am now his heir, 
and reside in Badger Hall.— Dublin University Magazine. 





LONG LOWISFORD. 


Upon recovering from a severe illness when [ was about sixteen years 
of age, I was sent for change of air to some relatives whom I had never 
seen, residing ina distant part of England. Placed under the care of a 
friend travelling the same route, our journey was performed in the mail- 
coach, which passed through the town of M—_, within seven miles of 
my destination. Here I was met by a respectable serving man, and im- 
mediately transferred with my luggage to an old fashioned roomy gig. 
It was a May evening: in the morning [ had left Dae ores city, and 
now we were passing onwards through woodlands and pastures, as silent 
and lonely as the untrodden valleys of the “ far west.” We skirted the 
side of a swift river, and I was half frightened when we forded it; but 
the song of birds, the gay wild flowers of the waysides, and all the 
sights and sounds that met my eye and ear, conspired to lull me into a 
sort of dreamy consciousness of new life aud happiness to come. On at- 
taining the summit of a hill, the domestic, who had not hitherto spoken, 
pointing to a spire rising amid the greenerie of a valley beneath, cheer- 
fully said, “ We be just at home, miss : yonder is Long Lowisford.” 

[had seen but little of the country during my brief career ; and when 
we descended to the straggling village—weil deserving its name of 
“ long” —a narrow gushing streamlet flowing throughout its length, with 
broad flagstones across to reach the houses, the setting sun tiuting the 
gray gables, and playiog in a thousand prismatic hues on the latticed 
windows, whose broad sills displayed many brilliant bouquets, fairy-land 
unexplored seemed opening to my view. We turned up a coppice lane, 
and came to a water-mill with dripping slimy wheel ; and the foaming 
waters in the mill-dam quite awed me. We passed an old solemn church, 
and drew up at the little wickct-gate of the parsonage house, which seemed 
coeval in age with the church, the porches of both being much alike ; 
that of the sacred edifice being festooned with ivy, and this with roses and 
chestnuts. I had longed to ask my conductor some questions concerning 
those with whom I was about to sojourn, but motives of delicacy with- 
held me from seeking information through this channel. I knew the 
family consisted of only two members—the Rev. Mr. Evelyn and his 
sister Miss Bridget. I also surmised that they were “ old people’’ at 
least according to my notion of antiquity ; and I entertained many private 
doubts and fears that they might be “ primand strict :” in short, old peo- 
ple who forget that once they had been young themselves ! 

But now I was in the hall, with its polished floor of dark oak, and in the 

arms of the prettiest, sweetest creature [had ever looked on; and yet these 
terms are applied to a lady past threescore years! I instinctively felt as 
she addressed me that [ was in the presence of a superior being, and that 
I must be gentle and good to win her regard, and forget all my wilful 
rude ways. There was a strange feeling at my heart prompting laughter 
and tears by turns ; and Miss Bridget—for it was she—seeing me weary 
and emaciated, in a low, soft voice spoke tender words of comfort and 
encouragement. “ Poor, dear little creature! she is exhausted with her 
long journey: let us get her to bed, Folliman.” The call for“ Folliman” 
was answered by the appearance of a tiny, active old dame, many years 
Miss Bridget’s senior, her ci-devané nurse, now housekeeper, or whatever 
she liked to be designated : but how widely different was the aspect of 
these two ancient women! Miss Bridget was a tall, slight figure, slight 
to attenuation, but still bearing the stamp of elegance and refinement. 
Her compiexion was so transpareutly fair and pure, that I know not how 
I came to guess her age ; for there were no wrinkles to betoken it: ha- 
bitual heavealy calmaess had bid defiance to the marks of time. Her 
silver hair was parted on her brow ; but her clear blue eyes could never 
have been more intelligent and expressive than now. Scrupulous delica- 
cy and neatness characterised her attire at all times; and her extremely 
beautiful hands and feet seemed more fit for show than use: indeed Miss 
Bridget’s walk never extended beyond the garden ; and her slender fin- 
gers brought melody from the curiously-carved spinet, the tunes she in- 
voked being rare autiquarian treasures. Yet let it not be supposed that 
her days passed ia useless employments or amusements —no : she pre- 
sided over the still-room when assisted by Dame Folliman ; decoctions 
and herbal recipes were judiciously manufactured and dispensed to the 
poor: the doctor of Long Lowisford—happy place, there was but one !— 
jocosely affirming that Miss Bridget Evelyn deprived him of half his 
patients. Then there was not a poor child in the parish that did not give 
evidence of Miss Bridget’s handiwork in the clothes it wore: and all the 
little creatares were so neatly attired, their garments composed of small 
pretty patterns, that strangers remarked what good taste and thrift dis 
tinguished the appearance of the Long Lowisford children. There was 
nota baby born into this world of woe in Miss Bridget's parish whose first 
robe was not made by her fair hands. This was her sole recreation, ex- 
cept, indeed, the spinet, and those gentle ambulations round the flower 
gitden. She never gathered flowers ; and once I remember offsring the 
dear old lady a moss-rose, but gently she put back my hand, saying with 
a half-stilled sigh, ‘No; thank you, dear girl: I never accept and never 
present flowers.” There was a sadness in her low tone which set me 
thinking for many a day. A very ditferent individual in all respects was 
Dame Folliman from her mistress—a sturdy, wiry, fidgetty old soul— 
“ here, there, and everywhere.” Nearly eighty, but with the activity of 
eighteen, her bead-like black eyes retained unwonted lustre; and she 
scolded the maids, and often kept the parsonage in a ferment when 
“ cleaning fits’’ were ou her. 

As to Miss Bridget, Folliman still treated ker as a girl, chiding her 
sometimes as a fond nurse does a beloved nursling ; still was Miss Brid- 
get beautiful in Folliman’s sight, and, according to her account, earth 
contained not another such angel in woman’s form. “ I wonder she has 
never been marvied ?” said | one day to the busy dame: “ it is very 
strange, so pretty and good as she is.” 

“It would have been stranger if she had,” quoth the dame; but not 
another word could [ draw forth. 

But there was another individual of whom I have not yet spoken, 
whose affection for the sweet Bridget, if more silent than nurse’s, was 
as sincere, and far more deep and fervent: this was her brother Mr. 
Evelyn; aud the attachment of this brother and sister had something 
touching and remarkable in it. He was a year or two younger than she, 
though he looked older, the lines of thought and care having impressed 
their marks on his thin pale face. He was indeed a grave man, and rarely 
lapsed into a smile; bat ever bore about with him the conscious dignity 
of his high cailing. Devout meditation was stamped on his fine brow : 


hoyden propensities and outrageous spirits: besides, the novelty of a 
country life excited my wildest delight, and I rushed about more like a 
young savage thana lady. Torn frocks scrambling for wild flowers, torn 

ands plucking them, wet shoes and mudded stockings, were among the 
least of my mishaps; and had matters been no worse, and rested here, 
many months of suffering for myse!f, and anxiety for my kind friends, had 
been avoided. But despite admonitions and gentle warnings, received 
with derisive laughter on my part, and an obstinate determination to per- 
severe in a wrong-headed course, | persistedin entering a meadow where 
a dangerous white bull grazed to show my “ superiority to cowardice,’ as 
I said. Once too often { ventured ; the iafuriated animal tossed me to 
the other side of the hedge, where I was found bleeding and iusensible, 
one leg broken, and adeep gash over my left eyebrow. How tenderly I 
was nursed by Miss Bridgetand Dame Folliman, and how bitterly did I 
reprove myself! During convalescence | was haunted by a nervous anxi- 
ety to hear the worst—to have the lecture over, which I knew was desery- 

, and I thought was in reservationfor me. Repentant and humbled, I 
earnestly desired to ob@ain the pardon of Mr. Evelyn and Miss Bridget ; 
and one evening, when my heart was fall, I told FoHiman this, for my 
restless yearnings were unbearable. They had gone to visit some neigh- 
bours, and the dame and I were alone together. 

“ Oh, Folliman !” I exclaimed, ** what must they think of me, so kind 
and good as they are? When they were young, did they ever do foolish, 
silly things ?”’ 
“ Ido notthink that Miss Bridget ever did a silly thing in her life, much 
less a sinful one, bless her dear heart!” Nurse spoke with much warmth, 
placing an emphasis on the words “ Miss Bridget.” 
“ But Mr. Evelyn,” pursued I; ‘‘ he seems to be above all the weak- 
nesses of our nature: will he believe my desire to amend, nurse; and 
that I am heartily ashamed of myself ?”’ 
“Set your mind at rest, Miss Anna,” responded Folliman; “ noone 
can feel for others as master does, because he has known a lifelong repen- 
tance for rashness committed in youth. I have had it in my mind to tell 
you thestory when you grew better, because it will be a lesson to you 
for the ee as your days: for the memory of your own sickness 
may passaway with the occasion of it; but when you think of Long 
Lowisford and dear Miss Bridget, I am sure in future years you will 
never be violent or headstrong again.’’ And so saying, Dame Folliman 
settled herself in an easy-chair preparatory to along gossip. The sub- 
stance of her narrative was as follows :— 
Forty years ago, alarge party were assembled at Dalton Park, the seat 
of Sir Reginald Dalton, in expectation of passing a joyous Christmas in the 
true old English style. Amvnog the guests were Mr. Evelyn and his ne- 
phew and niece, orphans tenderly brought up by that excellent man. 
Bridget was betrothed to Sir Reginald Dalton’s eldest son, and the mar- 
riage was to becelebrated during the ensuing spring. There wasa large 
family of Daltons, and only one daughter, a young lady about Miss Brid- 
et’s age. The boys were schoolfellows and companions of Edward 
velyn, whom his uncle destined for the church, always fondly trusting 
that he would become steadier and less headstrong as he grew older aud 
wiser. 
Of a bold, reckless spirit was Edward then, pre-eminently handsome 
and active, and the leader in every mischievous prank attributed to the 
Daltons and others. Much concern and anxiety he gave his worthy uncle 
by his wild ways, for he heeded neither reproof nor warning; he liked to 
do a thing, or he wanted a thing—that was sufficient—and the selfish im- 
pulse must be instantly obeyed. Even his sister Bridget. whom he dearl y 
loved, had no power to check or coatrol his violent spirits ; and there 
was another whose disposition and character were more akin to his own 
—the darling and only sister of many brothers—the dark-eyed, beautiful 
Helen Dalton; who, while admiring prowess and superiority in every 
form, took upon herself to admonish, chide, and rebuke her early play- 
fellow, Edward Evelyn ; for was she nothis senior by two years? And 
in right of this seniority must not he receive the lectures thankfally and 
submissively? Whether Helen’s mature age or sparkling orbs claimed 
dominion, is not certain; but that Edward frequently bowed to her decis- 
ions is so; though not unfrequently these high spirits clashed, when their 
mutual displeasure lasted long enough to make reconciliation sweet. It 
seemed not altogether improbable that at some future period the bond 
between the respective families might be cemented by another union be- 
sides that of Reginald and Bridget; the two fair girls, though opposite in 
many respects, were sisters in affection; andthe more so, perhaps, be- 
cause Reginald was dearer to his sister Helen than any of her other 
brothers. Nor was this partiality altogether inexcusable ; for Reginald 
Dalton combined all those amiable qualities which in domestic life bind 
and cement endearing love so closely. 
Bridget was ever hopeful as to her brother’s faturecareer ; for he was a 
enerous, wacm-hearted fellow, despite his obstinate temper; his bril- 
fant abilities unfortunately rendering steady application to study of sec- 
ondary importance to him; he achieved, as if by instinct, what others 
plodded over at a snail’s pace. 
This Christmas party at Dalton Park, it may be imagined, was a merry 
one; though one thing the boys earnestly desired, yet which no human 
means could procure, This one thing wanting to complete their enjoy- 
ment was a frost; for there wasa fine sheet of water in the park, and if 
that were but iced over, what splendid skating they could have! Ed- 
ward was passionately fond of this pastime; aud when a sharp frost did 
set in, and the earth was covered with snow, and the miniature lake 
with the much-wished-for ice, his delight knew no bounds. 
“ No skating to-day, boys,” said the baronet; “for the water is deep— 
awfully deep—and | insist that no foot shall venture to cross it. To-mor- 
row, if the frost continues, we shall see what can be done.’’ 
Sir Reginald Dalton’s word was law with his sons; but Edward Evelyn 
felt chated and indignant at his peremptory mode of speaking, and he 
burst into his sister's dressing-room, swelling with indiguation, exclaim- 
ing—*‘ Jshall go on the lake to-day; he is no father of mine; and I wont 
be dictated to by him! Uncle has gone to 8 , and there is nobody 
to forbid me, aud [ know the iceis strong enough for skating. Come, 
dear Biddy, you have your bonnet on; come and see me skate. Ah, 
what beautiful flowers you have here: I saw Reginald gathering them 
in the hot-house, and I guessed they were for you !” 
“‘ They are to place in my hair at the ball this evening, dear Ned,” 
said Bridget, archly smiling asshe added, “ there are pleuty more snowy 
camellias left, and Helen’s jetty braids will set them off to advantage. 
Will you not present her with some and leave the skating, dear, for the 
peacetul employment of flower-gathering ?” 
“Helen may gather them for herselt,if she likes,” pouted Edward : 
“she is as dictatorial as her father. Bat I am not going to lose my sport 
for her whims ; so come along, Biddy—I'm off!” 
“Nay, Edward,” urged the tearful Bridget; “I am going to walk with 
Reginald; but I intreat you not to go on the treacherous ice to-day: to- 
morrow, perhaps, you can all enjoy the pastime together, and we ladies 
will then come and admire your grace and dexterity.” 
“A parcel of cowards, Bridget! I wonder you should turn against me 
too. But gol will, were it ouly to shame them all!” 

“¢ Reginsld is no coward,” said Bridget colouring; but she added no 
more, for remonstrance was unavailing when the evil spirit of obstinacy 
was uppermost with her brother. e darted from the room, scarcely 
hearing her last words, but shouting, ““ Walk by the lake—I shall be 
there.” 

Bridget rearranged the bouquet which her impetuous brother had dis- 
placed ; and bending over the perfumed blossoms, she kissed them, half 
smiling and blushing at her own folly; but they had been gathered by 
the hand she best loved. She walked with her betrothed to the banks 
of the lake, in the hope that they might win Edward to leave the danger- 
ous spot; but no; he was ou the ice, and cried out exultingly when he 
saw them. When Reginald found that Edward was determined on dis- 
obedience, and would not listen to remonstrance, he moved away with 
Bridget, teeling as if his prolonged presence tacitly encouraged rebellion 
to his father’s just commands. They left the water, and were entering 
the woodlauds, when a shriek reached their ears~a shriek as of one in 
extremity. Pausing for an instant only to gaze on Bridget’s blanched 
cheek, Reginald darted back in the direction of the lake, whence the ap- 
palling sound proceeded. Bridget followed as quickly as her agitation 
permitte2 ; she saw an arm and hand appear abuve the surface of the 
water; and as Regiuald grasped it, her brother struggled for dear life, 
and regained the solid ice, fainting and helpless. At the same moment 
the weaker part crashed in with Reginald Dalton’s weight, who disap- 
peared beneath it. Frautic screams for aid were unavailing; for aid came 
quickly, though too la1e—too late! Reginald had saved Edward’s life at 
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Daltons; aud Bridget intuitively shrank from obtruding her sorrows on 
their remembraace, for was not she the sister of that brother whose very 
name brought anguish to the father’s heart? How often she thought of 
the ey or = Helen, her dear and early friend; and Bridget yearned 
to hear her speak words of forgiveness! Then hope might once more 
dawn for Edward ; for now he was sunk in lethargy, his prospects blight- 
ed—his heart seemed turning to stone. Bridget Evelyn knew that her 
brother's sufferings were far more intense than her own; religion taught 
her resignation and submission when the first tremendous shock was 
over ; and to her sorrows the poignancy of self-upbraiding was not added. 
For her alone did Edward live, or wish to live, and by a lifelong repent- 
ance and devotion expiate his boyhood’s fatal error; and when, in the 
course of time, the same healing ba!m came also to his aid, and he be 

to think of entering on the duties of his sacred calling, this beloved sister, 
whose self-abnegation was so perfect, sustained him in his resolations, 
and comforted him on his heavy pilgrimage. But yet there was another 
trial in store; but Edward was better prepared to meet itnow. Bridget 
received a letter from Sir Reginald Dalton, containing the afflicting tidings 
of Helen’s hopeless state, and summoning her to Dalton Park, at the ear- 
nest and last request of the dying. Helen had continued to droop since 
Reginald had perished so fearfully ; there was a deeper sorrow to combat 
with than even her beloved brother’s loss, for Edward also was lost to 
her for ever. She could not give her hand to him; every feeling of her 
nature forbade it. But to win her father’s forgiveness for him, 
to accord her own, and to tell him that her affection in death was un- 
changed—this Helen felt she must accomplish ere she could depart in 
peace. And she did accomplish it; and she died in Bridget Evelyn’s 
arms, calling her “sister,” and charging her tu bear the message of con- 
solation, forgiveness, and love to Edward. 

Need it be added how faithfully this devoted sister performed the bit- 
ter task? Butwhile sorrowing for the early dead—his first and last love 
— Edward Evelyn felt lightened of a heavy burthen, which, as a maledic- 
tion, had oppressed him. He was forgiven by the earthly father, and 
would his Heavenly one prove unrelenting ? 

These details, imparted by Dame Folliman with many tears and dis- 
cursive comments, coupled with the severe punishment which had be- 
fallen myself, afforded a lasting and salutary lesson. Itis very rarely that 
our misdeeds injure only ourselves ; and it were well if we early learned 
to remember how many kinds aud degrees of selfishness there are dis-' 
guised under the names of impulse or rashness. To this day I have a 
strange feeling when I am offered flowers : my thoughts are carried away 
instantaneously to that Christmas bouquet of poor Bridget, and my ear 
thrills again with the sweet sad tones in which she told me that she ney- 
er gave and never accepted flowers. 





THE HEIRESS OF THE SPALDINGS. 


In the south-eastern part of the county of Norfolk, and on the banks of 
the Waveney, lie the village and manor of Brockdish. The Spaldings 
(originally from Lincolnshire) were considerable owners here, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century; and both ancient documents and 
tradition tell this strange old tragic story of the manor-hall. 

This hall was an ancient place, built centuries before; and fall of huge 
buttresses, old galleries, broad staircases, and secret chambers, was now 
fallen partly into decay; for the owner, being town-clerk of Cambridge, 
came rarely hither, except at certain seasons to hold his courtleet. Many 
an ivied gable, rovnd the great stone court, leant droopingly with age; the 
vanes, towards east and west, creaked with the rust of years; the bel- 
fry-tower was overgrown with moss, and sent a world of fragrance on the 
summer air, from the great bunches of wall-flower which flourished, like 
sweet saints within their niches, in the fissures and crevices of the 
old stonework ; yet looking southward, towards the garden (daintily trim- 
med) were four or five chambers with deep oriels, through which the 
faintest sunlight ever shone, and gilt the oaken floors. One of these 
pleasant chambers was very rich in rare and costly books, not only piled 
on great carved oaken presses, but lying heaped upon the broad old oriel 
seats; and in the others hung a wealth of pictures of the early masters, 
(for the inhabitants of these eastern counties of England had, through 
their proximity to Holland, easy access to the Continent,) sweet scenes 
and sweeter faces, expressive of both human and angelic goodness. And 
there they hung—sweet symbols of the innocence they gazed on. With- 
in this chamber, too, was a sort of clavichord or organ ; singing birds in 
cages so large as to be like liberty itself; flowers, growing in old porce- 
lain jars; a little tapestry frame; a work-table of costly ebony; a ve: 
rare Turkey carpet beneath and round it; and many other things whic 
ministered to happiness and thought; for this was the home of Frances, 
the heiress and only child of the Spaldings. Sbe was a girl about eleven 
years old, living mostly here at this old manor-house, under the care of 
an old tutor, named Le Grice, and a few domestics, for the sake of the 
country air. Wisely had the parents chosen this old man; for, learned, 
even in an age of scholars, and with no ambition beyond books, and a fer- 
vent desire to minister to the piety and good of others, this old man had 
quitted a high position inthe university, to undertake the charge of this 
sweet heiress of the Spaldings: for sweet she was, if gentleness, and 
truth, and warmth of heart, and comprehension, can make a human crea- 
ture genuine and good. So thus, knowing the rare soil in which he till- 
ed, this second Roger Ascham had, through the three years of his tutor- 
ship, taken infinite pains with the large soul of this little child; and, as 
rich fruit of promise grew and ripened beyond all expectancy, his love 
grew as much near idolatry as good men’s love can grow. So loving in 
this noble purity of giving and receiving the knowledge which bringeth 
all of us a little nearer to the heavens, scholar and master were ever to- 
gether. In the shaded holts of the park, in the old monkish apple or- 
chard, in the wide garden beside the sun-dial, on which was carved in 
Latin, the sweet monkish legend, Horas non numero nisi sereaas, ‘‘ We 
count no hours unless they be serene,” under the avenues of thick spread- 
walnut-trees, beside the green-banked fish-pool, the lessons in summer- 
tide were given; and through the winter, in the oriel most warmed by 
thecheering sun, or on the broad marble hearth, where crackled the glow- 
ing faggots, learning was made delight by this new Lady Jane, and rarer 
Roger Ascham. Thus they were ever together from day to day; and 
none tended tbe garden so thriftily as the clerkly tutor and the little child. 
Besides this, the buttery, the great stone kitehen, and a little wainscoted 

arlour looking to the dolphin-fountain and the court, held other loving 
Yriends to Frances. Fransham, her nurse, and now housekeeper, Tibb, 
the cook, Doll, a sort of laundry and housemaid, and Goosey, a half wit- 
ted lad, who waited in the kitchen; without speaking of other servants 
employed upon the farm. Thus Fransham’s whole thought was to tend 
and dress her little mistress, to concoct medicines and soothing drinks for 
her when she was ill; old Tibb’s best service, to make nice cakes of saf- 
fron and aniseed, and surprise her with dainties for dinner; while Doll 
not only took care that Mistress Frances’ chamber was the cleanliest and 
daintiest in the house, that her linen was fairest and sweetest lavendered, 
but was always moreover secretly distilling rose-water, honey-water, cow- 
slip-water, may-dew, with which to fill the great silver ewer basin; and 
ravished, likewise, the garden, for the richest scented flowers, to make 
sweet pockets, and balls, and bags. for ‘lady bird.” Goosey, the scul- 
lion-lad, played no mean part in this small household of the heiress; he 
brought his ‘‘lady” squirrels from the woods, young doves from the 
“ cushbirds ” nests, tamed owls and ravens, and gathered her the first 
blackberries from the neighbouring moorland, and hazel nuts from the 
woods, all because he “loved Mistress Frances bravely.” 

In the old wood which joined the orchard was an ancient heronshaw, 
and from this place poor Goosey had brought a young unfledged heron; 
and so, in process of time, rea 2d and tamed it, as to make it the wonder 
of the country round. This bird, as it grew, being much with Frances, 
became infinitely fone of her; it clapped its wings, and made hoarse noises 
for yery gladness, when the child was glad; it roosted solemnly by in 
grave meditation when the books were open; and when she walked, its 
tiny silver bells were ever heard in some near neighbourhood. 

it was an autumn day, and all the domestics, even to the rare matter 
of the stay-at-home Fransham, had asked holiday, and gone toa fair in 
a neighbouring township, leaving no one in the buttery and kitchen but 
Goosey, to tend the fires, and milk the cows. The bright day had waned 
on pleasantly, till evening was now sinking into night; yet, still Le 
Grice and the child lingered beneath the orchard-trees, for the night air 
blew cool and refreshingly, and was. laden with the scent of flowers. 
Thus they sat on the turfed bank, busily talking, as they had been doing 
for a long while, till the bright harvest moon, stealing from the clouds, 
cast into shade the old ivied gables, as if to shroud their grey antiquity, 
and glinting its dancing light upon the tinted panes of the mullioned 
oriels, gave semblance of quaint heraldry upon the green sward stretch- 
ing to their feet. Suddenly some thought seemed to cross the child’s 
mind, for just as their merry conversation ended, she drew her hand 
quickly from that of the old man, and bending her ear, as if to catch 
some well-known sound, rose up, and trippivg lightly from his side, 
though looking back a time or two, was in an instaut lost in the broad 
shadows of the gables. That instant, as the little form was dimly lost 





within the darkness, a strange and unutterable feeling crossed the old 
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‘s heart. was agonizing, yet he could not define it; it prompted 
Hien inmesediatels to eall her back, but she was gone, and nothing left 
before his sight but the solomn shadows of the gables. As he was given 
to contemplation (and trath mostly dwells with such a vein of hurmour) 
he might liken that young, happy child, seen and gone, to the best hopes 
of human life, viewed ia all beaaty and anticipation fora time, thea gone 
we know not how, or where. He sat awhile; she came not; the — 
queen of heaven was hidden in her sweeping veil of clouds ; the belfry 
clock rung the hoar of nine, and he hurried to the house. First, to lean 
through the open casement of an oriel of the sumer-parlour ; but Frances 
could not be seen through the length and breadth of the polished floor. 
He next hurried through the hall, into the wiater-room, where always 
burut a fire in the chill of the evening; but not even here, where he 
thought to find her, was the sweet “ lady-bird.” He searched the ancient 
buttery, the wide kitchens, Fransham’s parlour, and the still-room ; many 
unused places ruuniug either way; each nook upon the basement floor ; 
he called out with husky voice, till her name rug on each rafter, and 
was echoed back from the ruined belfry-tower. “ But Frances was a 
silly child,” the old man said, at length, * aud loved to tease. Then he 
bummed the tane of some old madrigal to let her hear, if she had hid- 
den herself away for fun, that he kuew it, aud treated the thing as quite 
ajoke. Tben he peeped round quaint old presses, aud into eanqse 
closets, as large as modern rooms, aud merrily cried, “Ah! ah! I see 
you now.” But she was uot there, or here, or auywhere; the very heart 
of the old man seemed turned to stone—he knew not why. In her bed- 
chamber, made and left so dainty by Doll's loving hands, she was not; 
in the wide galleries, nor on the antique stair-cases ; poor Goosey, called 
from beside the kitchen fire, where he sat, weaving “‘ lady-bird” a little 
basket, shouted louder than the old man; and, blind with tears, and 
trembling like an infant, climbed to the rained gables aud along the bro- 
ken floors; but Miss Frances neither spoke, nor called, nor made a sign: 
80 the time passed by. Together the witless lad and the old man search- 
ed the orchard, the heron-shaw, the dove-cot. When the servants came 
home from their day of jollity, each one was amazed and agonized by the 
strange tale, and then, with anxious care, sought far aud wide. The 
night was dreary, and of mortal agony to all. Never did bell ring out 
from ivied tuwer hours so lengthened with the dull deadening sense of 

ain. 

. Towards midnight perched on the balustrade of a ruined gallery, most 
remote from the uninhabited parts of the house, the heron was found, so 
strangely, too, tuat all wondered. It seemed drooping, and moped as if 
it knew the desolation and the stillness, and sat there as the sign of grief 
and coming woe. One of the tiny silver bells was gone from off his foot ; 
all wondered more and more; for it seemed, from the listening of the 
child before she tripped away, as stated by Le Grice, her. purpose was 
to seek the bird. 

The morrow came; no work was done by country hind nor wealthy 
yeoman, within bounds far wider than the manor, for it was a day of 
whispered anxiety and grief. The pastoral Waveney was dragged; cun- 
ning masons were brought to search each nook in the old hall; bill and 
dale were trod; suspicious characters arrested (amongst them a distaut 
kinsman of the Spaldings, a spendthriit vagabond, who had an interest 
in the child’s death); but nothing could be proved against him, though 
he confessed to have seen her on the day of her disappearance. 

It was not till all hope had fled that the parents of the child were made 
acquainted with the strange mystery. Le Grice, as a last hope, fancied 
that the child might have sought her parents, or been led to them by 
some stranger. But when this last hope died, when he beheld the mor- 
tal agony of the childless father aud mother, when he remembered what 
was lost, his reason fled, and all he uttered night and day, and day and 
night, was one low, melancholy, beseeching, piteous cry for her—the last 
hope of the Spaldings! 

The autumn passed away—winter too. The old man was removed te 
Cambridge, from the sceve of his despair; but he escaped from the watch 
jul custody placed over him, and vr yan back to the old hall of 
Brockdish, moped about its now deserted gardens. The witling, and the 
heron, too, drooped side by side, and day by day. No little baskets now 
were weaved, no lilies gathered from the Waveney’s bight; no little 
cushats brought from the buddiag woods ; and now the heron never 
clapped its wings, or rang its solitary bell; it moped upon the window- 
ledge, aud knew it was alone. 

As [have noted, by the fragrant lilies and the unfledged cushats, the 
spring wascome. The apple-trees in the mossied orchard were pink 
with blossoms, and the old walnut-boughs had just put on their loveliest 
garniture of leaves, to make a verdurous roof agaiust the golden arrows 
of the summer’s sun. And day by day upon the daisied bank, from which 
he had last seen the precious footfall of the child, the mopiug idiot sat 
from sun-rise till suu’s close; ever looking wistfully, as if the shadows 
of the gables would, at this point of time, give up what they had sv long 
remorselessly devoured, of love, and life, and hope. For some days (it 
was a curious thing) the heron was missed ; then came again, and then 
again was missing. At length it came one day, and hopping to the old 
man’s side upon the grassy bank, held in its beak a piece of tattered rag. 
The old man observed this, took it from the bird, wept over it, and hid it 
in his bosom. The bird brought other pieces; the old man took them, 
and hid them as the first. At length the bird was noticed by poor 
Goosey, and what it did told by him to Frausham, who tended the old 
man. Marvellous as the thing was, the piece of tattered rag was instant- 
ly recognised by the quick eyes of the loving nurse to be a fragment of 
the poor child’s dress. ‘ 

On its next disappearance, the bird was watched, traced to the roof, 
and was seen to euter a narrow aperture, made seemingly by time, in the 
lichen-covered basement of an ancient stack of chimneys. The aperture 
was immediately made larger; and lo ! in a narrow ruined chamber, 
built in the thickness of the wall, lay the Heiress of the Spaldings, shri- 
velied, and long dead; whilst, in mute solemnity, sat the faithful heron. 
The child’s right hand still grasped the tiny bell; but it was evident she 
had passed loug fevered hours of mortal suffering; for the fragments of 
her dress, bits of which the bird had carried off, lay strewed around, in 
a confusion which told a fearful tale. ; 

A small secret door, bitten and torn by the poor child’s teeth and 
hands, was found to open on to the ruined gallery, where the moping 
heron was first discovered; but how she got within thie secret place no 
one ever knew. That her purpose was to seek the bird, whea she trip- 

ed trom the old. man’s side, no one ever doubted, and that she had 
found it, was evident by the bell. Many imagined that the kinsman be- 
fore spoken of had pushed her withia the secret place, but this is doubt- 
ful; though it seems probable that some imaginary fear of his presence 
ia this deserted part of the house, to which she had run, had terrified her 
into flight, and that, accidentally pushing against the spring which closed 
this uakaown door, she had fallen forward, and was thus shut out for 
ever trom the living world. It was clear that the heron bad not discover- 
ed the body till decay had commenced, and. to gain access to it, it enlarg- 
ed the aperture in the ruined roof with its bill. 

Le Grice lived but a very few weeks after this discovery; for they 
told him that the poor child was thus found, and he seemed to compre 
hend them. He died about the same time of evening as that on which 
the child was lost, and saying he was happy, begged those around his 
bed to pray for both, for ia death, as well as life, the old mau and the 
child were one. 

The estates of the Spaldingg, in this parish, were sold some three years 
after, and the old manor-hall of Brockdish levelled to the ground. But 
the register of the burial of Frances Spalding still remains in the old ves- 
try books; and her effigy, representing her clad in a winding sheet (as 
was the custom of the age), was in existence when Sir Francis Blome- 
field, knigut, made his great ecclesiastical, manorial, and antiquarian col- 
lections for his well knowa County History of Norfolk. 


———>—————_ 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 
Cautiously silent during the deliberative part of the session, Lord Pal- 


merston has sigaalized its scampering penultimate week by a burst of 


eloquence in favonr of Hangary, her independence and rights. A very 
imposing speech, which has quite restored the confidence of Parliameu- 
tary Liberals in the Secretary for Foreign Affairs! Yet the imposing 
speech is no more than a clever mystification. The whole drilt of it is 
summed up in this passage— 

“Tt is not fitting that a country occupying such a proud position as England, 
having such various and exteasive interests. should lock herself up, and, in sim- 
ple regard to her own internal affairs, remain a passive and mute spectator of every 
thing going on. It is quite true it may be said, ‘ Your opinions are but opinions ; 
you express them against powers who have large armies at their command ; and 
what are opinions without armies?’ My answer is, opinions are stronger than 
armies. Opinions, if they are founded in truth and justice, will in the end pre- 
vail against the bayonets of infantry, against the fire of artillery.” 

“ Opinions are stronger than armies,’—a pretty sentence, that quite 
falls in with the Mechanics Institute philosophy of the day. But what 
is its practical validity? Pablic opinion is only stronger than armies 

when it possesses those who master armies. It is true that the Govern- 


ment of every country is based, negatively if not positively, on public 
opinion ; because if the strong mass did not acquiesce in the iacumbency 
it could oust the incumbents: so that they sit by its favour; but only 
because public opinion obliges the physical force of the country, inclu- 
ding its army, to acquiesce. If the Government of a country is a bad 
one, opinion can only prevail upon it in one or other of two ways: 
either by animating a material force adverse to the Government—that is, 
by raising up an army against the Government—or by converting the 
leaders of the existing material force. Count Stadion is a lunatic, proba- 
bly through the sickening despair of constaut failure in the effort to make 
the rulers of Austria accept the opinion that might save their empire: 
the appeal has been made from that ‘ opinion” to arms; the contest lies 
between the army of a small State and that of a large State aided by a 
larger ; it will be decided by military skill, numbers and weight of met- 
al. Lord Palmerston stands by eloquently protesting and declaring that 
opinion is stronger than armies. Will his protest prevai! against the 
Russian and Austrian armies on the plains of Hungary? ‘There is the 
ready and appropriate field to test the truth of this maxim. 

But it has been tested already: public opinion “has sent its verbal sub- 
sidies to the aid of Poland—and where is Poland? What has written aud 
oral intervention, even with a show of guns, done for Sicily? Worse 
than nothing ; for indeed it has not been without practical results. A 
British Minister was sent to Italy to embody the views of the British 
Ministry : his presence, his language, his mien, were such as to make 
the Sicilians believe that their insurrection would be supported, their 
‘* constitution” restored, their chosen King recognized—the last point was 
expressly declared by the British representatives; the whole language 
of the British agents was such as to induce the Sicilians to believe that 
the acts of the British would correspond. There were no acts on the 
part of the British ; but when the Sicilians had rebelled, reconstituted 
themselves, and chosen their King, Lord Palmerston, applying his max- 
im that opinions are stronger than armies, declined to furnish any thing 
beyond opinion,—aud the Sicilians were beaten; beaten by the wretch 
ed Government of Naples, with the heir of its foolish and faithless dy- 
nasty. 
F “ Non volge l’anno in lui senti Palermo 

L’antica razza.”’ 


And in England too: the sentence of the Florentine satirist should be 
stcuck in brass, and delivered on a medal as an honorary testimonial to 
the British for their aid. The British intervention in Sicily is marked by 
bad faith—no less; the same kind of bad faith which we impute to a 
man who deceives a woman by paying her “ attentions.” Sicily might 
decidedly bring her action agaiust England for breach of promise. 

From the last brilliant, successful, and accepted oration of the Foreign 
Secretary, we may gather the Whig and Liberal idea of the present duty 
of England towards the nations ia the matter of foreign intervention. It 
consists in a literal application of the “ vox et preterea nihil” rule—the 
Minister is to talk, and nothing more. Ifso,let us disband not only our 
armies but our embassies, and let our Ministers consummate their meta- 
murphosis into a body of essayists. Recognize the Edinburgh Review as 
a Department of State. That would really be better, because it would 
be quite intelligible. Let it be understood that Ergland is totake no 
further part in the affairs of Europe, except a literary part as the publish- 
er of ‘‘ articles,” and then the parties that represent “ progress,” &c., 
would not be seduced by didactic lucubrations into rebellions and overt 
acts. Weare not blaming Lord Palmerston for a foible that belongs to 
his colleagues, his party, and perhaps the bulk of the British people just 
now, who like to enjoy the credit and renown of intervening to maintain 
opinions, without the cost. England claims to represent certain opinions, 
but wishes it to be atitular oftice—like Henry the Eighth, who retained 
the title conferred upon him by the Pope as “ Defender of the Faith” 
after he had repudiated wife and Pope. 

Turn we to other parties, to see if there is any corrective to this mys- 
tified and inconsistent notion of our foreign relations ; for it is most de- 
sirable to extricate the subject from its half-spontaneons obscurity, and 
see our course clearly. Lord Brougham gives voice to the opinion of the 
Anti-Ministerial Peers, an inchoate majority of the Upper House, who 
resolve with him—1. That Eugland ought to demand “ and obtain” “sa. 
tisfactory” explanations touching the iuternational proceedings of foreign 
Powers ; 2. That she ought not to interfere between Governments and 
subjects ; 3. That her conduct must be regulated by “ friendly feeling” 
towards ‘allies’ to whom we may be bound under treaty. In other 
words, England is to demand satisfaction when one king quarrels with 
another, but is to say nothing when a people complains that its king is 
tyrannical and unjust. England is to interfere for princes, but not for 
peoples—she is to protect Ferdinand of Naples, Ferdinand of Austria, 
Nicholas of Russia ; but not Sicilians, nor Hungarians, nor Poles. Lord 





Brougham’s doctrine, we believe, has obtained no recognition since 
Europe had a history. The publicists declare that when a state is divid- 
ed by two parties, a foreign state may take its choice between the two, 
and aid which it pleases. The quarrel between aruler and subject, 
Austria and the Gueif, became the party warof another land. King 
Leopuld sits upon athrone which England helped to raise among a peo- 
ple warring on its sovereign. From the middle ages to our own day, 
foreign intervention has accepted the invitation of peoples as well as 
princes, and more often perhaps with a solid justification. Lord Brough- 
ham s rule is consistent and intelligent in itself: it recognises in each 
State the powers that be, and them alone ; it was, or ought to have been 
the rule of the High Tories when they existed in England, and of the 
Holy Alliance ; it has not been the rule of nations, nor is it of this na- 
tion now ; and we do not believe that, distinctly understood, it would be 
the rule. 

From the Tory view turn we to the more popular side—the one repre- 
sented at the city meeting in favour of Hungary—to see what we can 
learn there. Little. [tis a reflex of Lord Palmerston’s doctrine with an 
addendum by Mr. Cobden. ‘The head of the Manchester school allows 
to opinion the help derivable from operations in the money-market. At 
the meeting to protest against the intervention of Russia in Hangary, Mr. 
Cubden takes pains to show that it is not necessary to resist Russia, be- 
cause she has not money enough for more than a limited indulgence in 
soldiering. Slecan only, he says, afford so much campaigning; she can- 
not go further without coming to Western Europe for a loan; and you 
can refuse the money. Whatthen? Willit be refused? Austria, he 
says, is bankrupt, aud cannot raise money. Again, whatthen? The 
French Directory issued assignats, and yet defied Europe. Buonaparte 
overran the continent with troops which, cheap as they were, cost more 
than bean-eating Russians. The United States saw their currency go to 
a terrible discount, and yet beat England. South American States have 
obtained loans; and if Russia were to ask a loan secured on her territories, 
her mines, and her dynastic probabilities, would the sages of the Euro- 
pean Stock Exchange refuse it either on mercantile or patriotic grounds? 
* Credat Judeus.” Discount can always be stretched to the point of 
temptation, and capital will never find the heart to refuse.a profit. That, 
assuredly, is not set down in the moral code of Free trade. If tenders 
were invited, a Russian “English-invasion” loan would be quoted on the 
London 'Change, daily, by name. There is much cant in the terrors 
which make Russia a bug-bear ; some cant also in the neatly ruled cal- 
culations which exhibit her powerless while she is threatening Germany, 
alarming Christian Turkey, invading Hungary, and negotiating the alli- 
ance of France. 

It is time that we should leave child’s play. The position of Europe is 
serious enough to demand something graver than claptrap or amateur 
statesmanship. The vice of our foreign policy is that it rests on assump- 
tions, and acts in mystification. We are without a real foreign policy ; 
we are unguided by a distinct rale—without compass in the obscurity and 
the storm. Some of our statesmen prefer a compase whose pole is the 
stem of the ship they are steering—a foolish and unsafe device to cheat 
one’s self. We cannot, even in foreign policy, eat our cake and have it. 
We cannot sit at the councils of Europe withvut incurring the responsi- 
bilities of our presence. Lord Carlisle is right when he says that we can- 
not repudiate the fellowship of humanity and refuse to aid the oppressed. 
There have been, and will be, occasions in which England must declare 
the rights of humanity, and declaring, stand by them, or forfeit all claim 
to high position. But that daty is not one to be trifled with. Precisely 
because the judgment of so great a nation carries with ita preponderating 
weight, and because the declaration of so powerful a nation must be fol- 
lowed up with a fulfilment of responsibilities, it is necessary to define and 
limit the occasions of intervention, and the principles. You must do so 
for the suke of prudence, of national dignity, and of effective results. 
Waste not the influence of the State, nor make it cheap. Lord Palmer- 
stou’s rule is, always talk, and usually talk big, but never act; the true 
rule is, never talk unless you are prepared to act; never talk so big as 
you will act. Do not go so far in action even as to utter words, uuless 
you see the whole course before you and the consequences of pursuing it, 
or unless you seea principle so sacred that you are prepared to follow it 
at all costs. Unless you are prepared for ove or other alternative, act 
not; but then, speak not. Use not the language of strength in vain, or 
you depreciate the currency of the national influence. It you claim, be 
prepared to exact what you claim. If justice makes you think it neces- 
sary to protest, be ready to stand by your protest. 





How to act is an ulterior question, Lord Palmerston declares that the 
first object of England is to maintain peace, und the next to count for 
something in the world. A poor idea of national aspirations! En land’s 
first object should be to uphold what to her conscientious jud gment ten : 
just; next to promote as much practical good as she can in the w ide 
bat what does she count good and justin politics? It would be ae 
possible to embody in a formal declaration the principles by which this 
country is prepared to stand, in such form as to accord with the act il 
conclusions to which England has practically arrived in her own — 
and to command the adhesion of every English statesman; aud that de 
claration might be sent to our representatives at foreign courts fo — 
munication to those courts, as the chart of English policy. It weal i fin 
our own counsel, and serve as a guide to foreign states. If it be cle ae 
understood to what we will give and to what refuse our support rae 4 
will have no difficulty in learning how to earn our irlendebie and i — 
course ; both of which we can render practically valuable Té tho 7 i. 
are politically just, our wealth, our experience, our extended dominic . 
our influence, may afford powerlul help, short of sending forth gre ; — 
ies. But no army is too great to maintain the word of Boglend. "Let 
that word never go forth unless she is prepared to redeem it with ¢ h = 
aad it will never go forth in vain. As it is, we are likely to go to a 
by accident, to enforce some purpose which we do not see, and to “aie 
results which we shall not like—wasting the treasure of the countr “4 
purchase oppression for the nations, and hatred for ourselves. We + A 
not yet out-lived the practice of war, but we can limit our own share in 
it to one rule—the rule of never using arms except to vindicate ins 
fixed and proclaimed principles which are sanctioned by the experience, 
the deliberate judgment, and the affection of Eaglishmen—which have 
achieved our greatness, and are the key of our tuture security. With 
such fixed and known foreign policy war would become for tis what it 
ought to be—an economy of peace, a guarantee of civilization: the strength 
of England would be known to the nations as the faithful and pate 
fast instrument of enlightened opinion—dear to the just, terrible only to 
those hated by the just; and thus we should gain an ever-increasing 
alliance of the wise and powerful—an alliance founded on something 
stronger than treaty stipulations, on the force of our own virtue anda 
common faith, With such a course marked out, we might even now 
enter the congress of nations, and obtain for Earopo a restoration of or- 
der under new and better guarantees than those whick she has forfeit ed 
— Spectator, July 28. ° 


-_—--a- 


CURIOUS LETTER FROM THE ARCH-DUKE JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 
T'ranslated for the Albion. 

The following singular document appeared in an Innspruck journal about 
six or eight weeks since, whence it was copied into a Cologne paper. 
The Editor of the latter states that the Innsbrucker Zeitung thus comments 
on it. 


“ The contents of the above truly historical document were made known to us 
long since, and came from a high source. We have, however, published it with- 
out any formal authority, but hope that this step will not offend the noble and pa- 
triotic prince, for whose heart and understanding we, and thousands of others 
cherish the most profound veneration.” ’ 


Now, Iunspruck being the very head-quarters of Austrian despotism, 
the authenticity of the letter cannot be questioned. The correctness of 
the date is more deubtful. Does the Regent, chosen by the" Diet of 
Frankfort to head its Utopian empire, purpose now to excuse himself for 
the course he ¢hen adopted, by putting out a statement of motives that 
might have influenced him? Or, is the date given bond fide, and is the 
Arch-Duke something less of a liberal in politics, than the papers of the 
day gave him credit for being? Discerning readers may determine for 
themselves, whether he were looking back at the time this letter was pub- 
lished, or looking forward at the period when it assumes to have been 
wrilten, We may only wonder that the author of so sagacious a sketch 
of his difficulties should ever, willingly, have got into them. 


Frankfort, 1st October, 1848. 

Three months have elapsed since I received your letter. Waut ot time 
and the extraordinary succession of political events within that period 
have prevented an earlier reply. 

Regent oi the Germanic Empire! truly a sonorous and significant title; 
but what has it thus far amounted to? The power of the Regent is to be 
cenfined within the narrowest limits possible; yet when it answers the 
purposes of a faction, his power is te become absulute. How can this be 
possible? 





Responding to the call of my country, I did not, however, for an in- 
stant mistake the abnormal position in which it placed me; but I consid- 
ered my acceptance of the Regency as a means of checking the premedi- 
tated and total subversion of our present social system. 

Finally, I consented to serve with a view of upholding princes and go- 
veruments, with a hope of preserving order, peace, and public tranquilli- 
ty, and of securing to the people their legitimate rights. The object of 
the Diet (Parliament) is to cement, consolidate, and strengthen all the 
component parts of this mighty fabric, the Germanic Empire; to guard 
against those violent convulsions which carry universal ruin in their 
train. Here was the problem which I proposed to solve, and the plan 
that | desired to carry into effect; but whether all this lies within the 
compass of a single individual is another question. It only remains for me 
coolly aud dispassionately to weigh and consider the part which I have 
to perform, for here illusion must give place to reality. 

We are, indeed, entering upon a novel and sinuous course ; numerous 
are the phases through which we must inevitably pass ; many are the 
hidden shoals, many the conflicting elements to be encountered; but when 
and where, and how each of these obstacles is to be confronted, baflles 
all human calculation, since one false step naturally leads to a second. 

The architects who are to construct the new edifice may be classed 
under the following heads: 

Those who honestly, and from conviction, admit the necessity of a 
change; next the ultras who would level all to the very foundation, 
which class includes the demagogues, the democrats, and ihe leaders of 
the red republic. Finally appear such as are devoted to the existing or- 
der of things, and will bear of no innovation. Now, to constrain the evil- 
disposed, to convert and convince the admirers of the ancicn régime, to 
couciliate, to blend and unite such discordant opinions, such heterogene- 
ous materials, isno very easy task. ’ 

To define the bond of union amongst the several States, would be one 
great point gained; the next step is to establish the fundamental laws of 
the Confederation, and to erect a strong executive power. But the more 
I reflect on this subject, the more I am bewildered; at every step new 
difficulties arise—so different are the characters, so dissimilar the persolis, 
with whom we have to negociate: : 

Ist. Princes in great numbers—how do they and their immediate ¢:- 
scendants feel disposed ? The people have already passed judgment ou 
them—justly, or unjustly, time and history will tell. I wish that they 
(the princes) would sincerely second my endeavours, for this would be 
conducive to the welfare of all; and from me they have no assumption of 
power to fear. 

2d. The governments of our numerous principalities; how varied are 
the elements of which they are composed! Everywhere the morbid in- 
fluence of the office-holders is visible; how many of these are untrust- 
worthy, or imbecile! Some of the authorities take refuge behind a 
military force; others give way, and their legitimate power 1s undermin- 
ed and destroyed. 

3d. What shall I say of the great mass of the people? They also have 
undergone a serious change ; in an evil direction they have been dili- 
gently tampered with; little, however, has been cone for their moral, or 
religious improvement. Great ferocity of late, has been evinced by our 
lower orders, more especially amongst the youth of this class. Sedition 
has been untiring in its efforts to corrapt and mislead that portion of the 
population, since it is from this source that the leaders recruit their forces. 
Very perceptible, however, is the difference between the manufacturing 
and the agricultural districts. : 

4th. The demagogues, the democrats of the red republic, the ringlead- 
ers of mobs and insurrections, form a distinct category. Here we find 
men of every sort, of every hue, though in one respect they are identical, 
namely, they have nothing to lose, but every thing to gain ; they believe 
in nothing, are morally corrupt, and ever ready to empioy the most ne- 
farious means, in order to obtain their ends, Here no improvement can 
be lookeu for, and fruitless would be the attempt to reciaim them ; re- 
course must be had in their case, to rigorous measures; there is no alter- 
uative. If weare to obtain the great object of our wishes, the unity of 
the German Empire, much will depend on the siucere and dispassionate 
co-operation of the more potent States with the central power, which 
must be sustained; for a mutual understanding is indispensable. Recip- 
rocal mistrust, where willit lead to? Many of the governments are ap- 
prehensive lest the Diet is compassing their ruin; and the Dietin its 
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ik . . . . ust 
i the princes will make no concessions. Austria m 
an z poh oh: oe sloxptsia herself or she loses her inflaence. — 
ia must abandon the idea of supremacy, or she will achieve her co“ 
7 To both of these States, as the two most | portant, belong ’ 
ae soak and the greatest influence. Were I actuated by oe 
might place myself at the head of the movement, and possibly peat ~ 
before me, irrespective of consequences ; thus a new state of t ing e 
reduced at the expense of an ocean of blood. Itis more than prom 
that many who cast their votes for me had just such a leader ies; 
But they have been most egregiously mistaken ; for I will never seem 
the tool of a faction, nor the author of all the scenes of page Lees ~ 
and desolation, such as must inevitably spring from such a oaee wel. 
desires are !imited, very limited—all my ambition is for os pat pw 
fare—for myself, nothing. My wauts, thank Heaven, are = Pde git 
nothing to ask for, and there is nothing than I can or at Ve pt of. 
These are ny views of the present state of things and of the future. 


—_———— 


Tur Fatxtanp Istanps.—A late report from the Governor of the 
i f which formed one of the points of our 
Falkland Islands, the possession of whic! to nighee some 
dispute now in course of arrangement with Buenos Ayres, furnis 4 
ts ; 7 iliti d resources of these almost un 
interesting details of the capabilities an ee aaetta ns 
known settlements. Regarding their value to & naval an Tray + _— 
i he Governor poiuts out that their successive occupation by “0g 
Doe Sane Spain oe Buenos Ayres at different periods since the year 
1764 would coals to im ly an early recognition of their googrephions 
rtance, and he considers that their position in connexion wit ~ 
cad South America makes them to the American continent pre, 
nearly what the Cape of Good Hope is to the African aud A as 
carrying ou commercial intercourse with the South Seas, an on a 
as porte of refuge and refreshment for the vesse!s engaged in the 4 be. 
increasing trade with our Australian and New Zealand colonies, he 
lieves, therefore, the holding of them to be most desirable. cb 

The rearing of cuttle and the cultivation of vegetables appear to “4 

Governor tuo be the natural means for thre prosperity of the colony, all 
kinds of grain being procurable from the United States at much less cost 
than that at which, at all events in the first instance, they could be grown 
on the spot. In proof of the adaptation of the islands for cattle grains: 
it is mentioned that the very few animals landed originally by the Bue- 
nos Ayreans and others have gone on iucreasing in numbers entirely in a 
state of nature until they are now, according to various estimates, reck- 
oned at from 35,000 to 100,000 or more. The wild horses of the islands 
are also highly thought of, and although many of the districts are too 
moist and swampy for sheep, still there is a sufficient quantity of land 
on which flocks could be kept advantageously. The numerous creeks 
abound at particular seasons with a description of fish resembling a grey 
mullet, weighing up to 15lb., and which are caught in large quantities 
by the simplest means. With respect to all the useful kind of vegetables 
aud green crops generally, the results hitherto have been very promising 
and no doubt is eutertained that shipping may be supplied with these, as 
well as with fresh aud salted meat, butter, cheese, &c., to any extent, 
while in a very short period a considerable export might be made of 
hides, tallow, salted fish, &c. Under these circumstances it is considered 
that emigrants with alittle capital and with a knowledge of the manage- 
ment of stock might establish themselves profitably with slight labour or 
expeuse. In order to fucilitate the occupation of lands, a regulation has 
lately been adopted to allow purchasers of 160 acres licenses for depas- 
turing cattle ou 6,000 additional acres, at arent of £10 per annum for 14 
years, the leases being renewable in case, at their expiration, the Jands 
should uot be required for sale. . 

The avil of the islands, so far as they have been explored, is generally 
eat, although in some places there are considerable tracts of dry gravel- 
y land. Oue peculiar feature is the entire destitution of trees, but there 

are u great variety of sweet-scented flowers, which in November and De- 
cember nearly cover the ground. The varied outline of the mountains, 
aud the numerous arms of the sea, ‘‘ which form more excellent harbours 
in the same space than perbaps are to be found in any country of the 
world,” constitute the principal relief to the general aspect of the scene- 
ry. Of the nature of the climate little has been known, but it is believed 
that it will be found on experience to be much less severe than is gener- 
ally supposed. Snow rarely exceeds one or two inches, and the temper- 
ature in winter is seldom more than two or three degrees below the 
freezing point. The general character is that of great variability. The 
winds being of a very drying nature, vegetation sometimes suflers from 
want of moisture, but the chief defect of climate seems to be in tho ab- 
sence of quiet intensity of heatinthe summer. No mineral productions 
have yet been discovered, nor is the guavo which is found in some places 
of sufficiently good quality to bear the cost of freight. 


———_»>————_— 


Mapame Costa Caprat, Countess pe THomar.—Some years ago the 
widow of a butcher’s-assistant, in Aldgate, went out to the Portuguese 
Island of St. Michael’s, one of the Azores, with a view to establish a 
lodging-house for sailors. She was accompanied, in the smack that took 
her out, by her three young children—two girls anda boy. The wo- 
man's name was Read; and, strange to say, she almost immediately on 
her arriva! married the English Consul on the Island, who was also named 
Read—the new bride thus twice charging her condition, but only once 
her name. Here was the first rise in life, from her humble station as the 
widow of the journeyman batcher to the honourable position of lady to 
a British Consul-General. In the course of time the family became still 
further promoted. The eldest daughter by the former marriage, Eliza 
Read, became the wife of the celebrated Costa Cabral, now Count de 
Thomar, and Prime Minister of Portugal, and is consequently Countess de 
Thomar, and a Portuguese peeress. The son of Mrs. Read, and brother 
of the Countess, has recently (although an Euglishman) been nominated 
to one of the most lucrative situations in the gift of the Minister—that of 
sole Direc\or of the Custom-house at Ponte Delgado; not, it will be readily 
supposed, without creating much heart-burning and jealousy among the 
native employés. who remember the humble position of Mr. William 
Read when his family first landed on the Island of St. Michael’s. Costa 
Cabral, himself the son of a small country grocer, in the town of Fornos 
d’Algodres, was at that time a small lawyer, but so greata demagogue 
that he could not even have dreamed of his present Conservatism, his 
Countship, his Premiership, or, much less, of the sumptuous palaces, 
valuable estates, magnificent chaleauz, and splendid establishments, of 
which, with most praiseworthy ingenuity, he has contrived to make him- 
self master, out of the savings from an official income of not quite £700 
sterling per annum.—Morning Post. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 a 109 1-2. 
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A telegraphic communication announces the arrival at Halifax on Wed- 
nesday night of the Steamship Canada, Capt. Judkins, bringing the Li- 
verpool mail of the 11th inst. The associated city press have, however, 
put forth nothing but her commercial and financial news, at the time of 
our going to press. To these we rarely give much space, and need there- 
fore only notice an increased activity in the Cotton market with a rise in 
Price of § to 4, Consols touching 93, a healthy state of trade, and a pros- 
pect of an abundant harvest. The blockade of the Elbe was to be raised 
on the day the Steamer sailed. 





Cuna.—By a singular coincidence, this Island occupies at the present 
Moment a double share of public attention; since, almost simultaneously, 
the American Government assails that of Spain iv the person of one of 
her Consuls, and interposes a shield between Cuba and some unseen but 
threatening assailant. We allude, of course, to the President’s recent 
Proclamation against political sympathisers, noticed last Saturday, aud to 
the abduction case at New Orleans, which having apparently dwindled 
into insignificance, has again assumed a serious aspect. Don Carlos de 
Espana, Spanish Consul at New Orleaus, was on the 14th inst. committed 
for trial, and bound over in the exm of $5,000 to appear before the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States in Naw Ovleans, on the third Monday in 
December, to answer the charge of « assault, battery, and false imprison- 
ment” as the phrase goes, but in reality that of abduction and a breach 
of international law. The minor Agents were in like manner committed 
for trial before the District Court. The Consul entered a protest against 








the whole proceedings, gave the requisite bonds, struck his flag and closed 
his office. The subordinates were also bailed. It is needless to fill up 
space with the official documents drawn up on the occasion, the more so 
as the raatter must now be one of grave consideration at Washington and 
Havannah. Rey is a prisoner at the latter place, the victim according to 
the decision of the committing magistrates of New Orleans, the volunteer 
according to the Consul’s statement, borne out by the declaration of a 
man presented to General Campbell, American Consul at Havannah, as 
Rey himself. There seems to be some suspicion afloat that Rey, either 
spoke under compulsiun, or that a Spanish employé cf the Governor-Ge- 
neral of Cuba personated Rey on the cccasion. fpr the purpose of deceiv- 
ing General Campbell. Neither the fortnight’s examina ion into the case 
at New Orleans, nor the latest reports from Havannah clear up the mys- 
tery in which the matter is involved; but we presume that a peremptory 
demand for the restitution of Rey will be made upon the Cuban authori- 
ties, as the first step towards the settlement. of a question in which the 
honour and the rights of two nations are very curiously mixed up with 
the life and liberty of an individual. 





Tue Mosquito Kincpom.—On our first page will be found a very in- 
teresting account of this comparatively unknown region, respecting which 
a vast amount of abuse and misrepresentation has been latterly poured 
forth by sundry American journals. It will be seep that, though Ameri 
can eyes have only been recently opened to the importance of every ave- 
nue leading to the Pacific, Great Britain has for nearly two hundred years 
maintained political and other relations with this newly discovered people; 
and further, that exactly one century ago, A. D. 1749, her flag was 
flying over the head of her Superintendent, or quasi Colonial Governor. 
That the acquisition of California has wonderfully enhanced the value of 
all short cuts thitherward is obvious enough; but we deem it somewhat 
hard that, with the Isthmus of Panama already Americanized, and the 
route by Tehuantepec falling within the range of “ manifest destiny,’ 
the Americans should be so indignant at receiving a hint that their title to 
passage No. 3, vid Nicaragua, is not exactly derived from the legitimate 
holders of the soil. Occasionally, just by way of stirring up a little ill- 
will, the Washington Union, or some other democratic organ, reminds its 
readers that Mr. Monroe once uttered a celebrated pronunciamento against 
any further European colonization of the western world, Itis singular 
that so mnch respect should attach to certain old sayings, and so little to 
old laws: for we presume that half the bills passed through Congress or 
Parliament are, nominally or virtually, bills to repeal their predecessors. 
Apothegms of departed worthies are sometimes excellent as quotations, 
buat can scarcely be held as rules for modern legislation; and for practi- 
cal purposes Mr. Munroe’s declamation is of none effect. There is indeed 
a singular incongruity between the swelling power, the proud pretences, 
the acknowledged position of the United States, and such an exhibi- 
tion of jealousy as the Union and other journals exhibit on this occasion. 
There was a rumour current, not many years since, of the desire of the 
American government to purchase one of the Bulearic Islands as a 
naval station in the Mediterraneau. What an outcry against European 
illiberality should we not have heard, if the old worid had formally pro. 
tested against it! 

But to come back to Mosquitia. At the risk of wearying readers, we 
cannot resist transferring to our columns the following sensible letter, 
that appeared in the Philadelphia North American ten days ago. It is 
within our kuowledge that the writer has had excellent opportunity for 
making personal examination into the whole affair, and for drawing cor- 
rect conclusions. That he hasdone so many will concede. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


Messrs. Editors :—Did I not believe, as I do, that all the respectable portion 
of your readers would be deeply grieved by seeing any just cause arise for hostile 
feelings being renewed between the two great Anglo-Saxon communities, now so 
happily in amity, and on whose continued amity the best hopes of the civilized 
(and uncivilized) world can now only be safely based—I would let pass, without 
comment or reply, the various lucubrations on the above named subject with 
which American papers have teemed since the British Consul ia New York, in 
the course of his official duties, addressed a letter, regarding the navigation of the 
San Juan de Nicaragua, to a member of “ the New York and New Orleans Steam 
Navigation Company.” 

But, even under this conviction—that the class of readers to whom I have al- 
luded, though equally ready with any of their less scrupulous fellow citizens to 
vindicate the rights and honour of their common country, when really endangered, 
would feel deep regret that England should give such cause of umbrage—I do 
not Intend to enter upon a discussion of the merits of the case in question; but 
only, as one of the very few in this country at all acquainted with them, to respond, 
in some measure, to that paragraph in your paper of to-day, in which you justly 
say, “ these are questions which the United States have great interest in inquiring 
into; and information on the subject will, at the present moment, be sought with 
avidity.” Having satisfied you personally as to my competency to afford auch in- 
formation, I shall proceed, as briefly as possible, to lay before your readers the 
iapenuion which are most wanted. 

o the first place, then, however little may have been knowa hitherto, in this 
country, about Mosquito, and whatever blunders English and other book and map 
makers nay have committed in their descriptions and demarcations of it, it is well 
known to all those who have sought information about the country, or have resided 
in it—as I have for many years—that the whole range, from Cape Honduras, near 
Truxillo, on the north, to King Buppan, (i. e. the King’s landing place;) opposite 
the Island of Escudo de Veragva on the south, in length ; and frum the ocean to 
the central riige of mountains, in breadth, have, from time immemorial, and with 
small exceptions, been in the full and indisputable possession of the various In- 
dian fribes, who, ever since the coast becam& known to Europeans, ackuowledged 
the chief (or king) of the Mosquito tribe, as the chief or king of them all; paid 
tribute to him alone, and at his call and under his guidance, proceeded to repel the 
invasions of their inveterate foes, the Spaniards, or to take vengeance on them for 
such depredations as they had committed. 

Such was the state of affairs when an Earl of Warwick, landing on the coast, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, (I believe, but I have neither books nor mem- 
oranda at hand to aid my memory,) and desirous of promoting the triendly dispo- 
sition he found among the natives, towards his countrymen, took with him to Eng- 
land, with that view, ason of the Mosquito chief. 

Since that date the independence of the country has been acknowledged by 
England ; and in the same family, according to the laws and usage of the conn- 
try, the supreme authority has descended hereditarily; the heir apparent has re- 
ceived his education in one or the other of the British colonies—British Hon- 
duras or Jamaica—and has there been crowned, upon the decease of his predeces- 
sor, besides receiving, during his reign, an anneal gretahy from the British Gov- 
ernment. 

In return for these friendly services, Englishmen, in all their long and fierce 
struggles with the Spanish monarchy, could always count with certainty on, and 
often received, the vigorous and effectual aid of the Mosquito Indians. With their 
aid the fortress of Omoa was stormed and that of Truxillo attacked ; the town of 
Belize defended and the Isles of Ruatan, &c., recaptured. It was they who 
planned and alone effected an invasion of Yucatan and the capture of the strong 
fortress of Bacalar (recently again captured by the energetic Redmen of Yucatan, 
from the contemptible descendants of the Spaniards.) It was by their indispen 
sable aid that the disastrous marvon war, in Jamaica, was at length brought to an 
end. 

But, while such were the essential services rendered by Mosquito to England, 
the heroic Mosquito men never required her assistance to maintain the in epen- 
dence of their own territories. This they had courage and force enough to accom- 
plish of themselves, gallantly repelling all attempts made by the Spaniards for their 
subjugation; as at Black River on the north, where they surprised and destroyed 
a force endeavouring to construct a fort; as at Wanx River, on the east, whence 
they sallied outto sea, in their canoes, met and destroyed an expedition sent to in- 
vade them ;—as at Moyn or Salt Creek, where they destroyed a detachment at- 
tempting to make an establishment, without their permission and the payment of 
the tribute, which were rigorously enjoined and exacted for the trading posts they 
allowed the Spaniards to make there subsequently, and at the mouth of the San 
Juan (the one you speak of )—as in Veragua, on the south, where, creasing the 
lofty central range of mountains, they attacked and burned two towns, in retalia- 
tion for injuries inflicted on them. 

By such deeds, they taught the Spaniards to respect their independence, and at 
length to abstain from attempts against it. As for the miserable successors of the 
Spaniards, their inherent disposition to feud and division have prevented all dan. 
ger from them to Mosquito independence, and it is they, on the contrary, who 
have been so fearful of invasion, as to have prohibited, some years ago, a road 
projected by an American, for trade from the Bluetields River, ou the plea that it 
might be used by the Mosquito men for predatory excursions! 

: In reading the articles which have appeared of late, on this question, the impres- 
sion conveyed is thatthe British Government has, all at once, interfered in Mos- 
quito affairs, for the purpose, as seems to be insinuated, of obtaining control over 
one a: least of the routes to the Pacific. This representation is unjust, to say the 
least of it, 

It is now upwards of five years since the first consul arrived in the country 





—_—— 











but, for many years previously, several persons, iaterested in its welfare, had made 
strong efforts to induce the British Government to promote such organization ag 
ae | develop the natural resources of the coast, and improve the condition of the 
natives. In these efforts I heartily co-operated, having often felt ashamed, as a 
Briton, that the debt of gratitude we lay under for such strong and enduring at- 
tachment (surviving the temporary but disgraceful abandonment of the country, in 
1786,) and such efficient services should eventually have procured no better re- 
turn than the trifling annual gratuities, the education of the King’s successor, and 
the occasional compliment of a coronation. 

The ya ee of a resident Consul appeared the harbinger of better times ; 
and, if the hopes then — not yet been realized, some allowance must be 
made fur the difficulties to be encountered in dealing with communities much 
scattered throughout a country almost destitute, as yet, of means of internal com- 
munication, save such as its numerous rivers and lagoons afford. Still some pro- 
gress has been made ;—the occasional feuds in some of the tribes have been sup- 
pressed ;—the extortion and oppression caused by irregularities in the levying of 
an anciert poll-tax have been put a stop to by the abolition of the poll-tax itself; 
while, in place of it, moderate tonnage ae | and dues on imports and weod-cut- - 
ting are affording means for more regular administrative arrangements, for public 
improvement, for religious establishments, and general education. 

n the larger settlements, places for public worship have been erected ; the 
schools already existing have been aided and encouraged, and facilities have been 
afforded for enlargement, in both these departments, by the apportionment of land 
for that purpose. And, while such has been the initiation of internal improve- 
ment for the country, its foreign trade has been encouraged by the confidence in- 
spired in the wood cutters and other traders, that they may now extend their opera- 
tions, under regulations known and notliable to change, and with protectionthey ma: 
confide in. Such is the case at San Juan, or Grey Town, (the principal port), 
where, instead of the inhabitants being terrified, every now and then, lest, upon 
the occurrence of some of the incessant revolutions in the interior, the refugees of 
the defeated party might iudemnify themselves by the plunder of the Custom- 
house, and private stores ; or that this might occur through the shameful practice 
that formerly prevailed of making this isolated town a place of penal banishment 
for convicts—(robbers, assassins, &c., whose threats of plundering have, more 
than once, in times past, forced the inhabitants to arm in defence of their lives and 
property) ; instead of all this, the town, since its transference to the Mosquito au- 
thorities, has increased in respectable population; many spacious new buildings 
are already erected ; and town lots have been speculated in, by Americans as 
well as others, who plainly perceive the greatly increased importance the place has 
acquired, as a mercantile depot, now that it is in the hands of a stable administra- 
tion. with adequate protection and moderate charges on trade; and, instead of 
being a monopoly of the revolutionary State of Nicaragua, is thrown open to the 
commerce of the other neighbouring States, especially Costa Rica, whose people, 
after long and pertinacious exclusion by the Nicaraguans, have already joyously 
betaken themselves to the construction of a road to the port, by which their large 
and valuable exports of coffee will soon find a short route to market, instead of 
being sent by the long, perilous, and damaging one round Cape Horn. Better 
would it be for more of your countrymen than have already done so, to hasten and 
partake of these advantages—as they may readily do—than to npr 8 gos | (as 
1 must be permitted to say) against the operations by which they have been 
brought to a happy issue. And, as for this letter of the Consul at New York, 
which has raised such a clamour throughout the country, as if putting forth a claim 
to a British monopoly, I cannot see how such a construction can be put upon it by 
any one who will take the trouble to read it again, dispassionately. Tomy appre- 
hension it seems merely to say that the Nicaragua Government is not the party to 
whom application should be made for the privileges sought, as regards the lower 
portion of the river San Juan and the port at its embouchure. 

I have said that I felt ashamed atthe tardiness with which the Bsitish Govern- 
ment shewed acknowledgement of our debt to Mosquito, but I should feel tenfold 
shame should it now lightly recede from the path of duty it bas at length entered 
on—of promoting the religious and moral improvement of the inhabitants of Mos- 
quito, and of protecting the interests of Englishmen, who, in faith of such protec- 
tion, have entered on extensive mercantile operations on the coast—particularly 
mahogany cutting—and have become proprietors, through purchases and formal 
grants—some of remote dates—nut of one locality at San Juan, (as mentioned in 
one of the papers) but of almost the whole unoccupied lands in the country. 

But I have no such fear, and as little do I apprehend any difficulty arising be- 
tween our Governments, should it be deemed necessary to come to explanations 
on this subject. 

I have the honour to be, yours, respectfully, 
1ATOR. 
Philadelphia, 13th August, 1849. 





Tue “Europa” anv tHe “CHartes Bartiett.”’—We have already 
mentioned that proceedings have been instituted against the Cunard Com- 
pany in this case. We find in a late Liverpool paper the following par- 
ticulars. 


“On Saturday, the 28th ult., the Queen’s Advocate applied to Dr. 
Lushington, at the Admiralty Court, on the part of several passengers 
aud others who were on board the Charles Bartlett when she was run 
down at sea, to grant a warrant to arrest the Europa for the losses they 
had sustained a the sinking of the vessel. The application was of 
anovel character Dr. Addams, acting for the owners of the Europa, 
did not know of any case where passengers had brought or could bring 
an action for their loss. Here were one hundred and sixty-three persons 








on board, forty-two of whom were saved, and each of these might brin 
his action, and thus swell out the amount of costs against the owners o 
the vessel. The learned judge replied that he would not decide the 
question whether a passenger could or could rot bring an action, but he 
would take care that no unnecessary expense in the form of costs should 
be incurred. The warrant for the arrest of the vessel must go out. One 
action is said to be entered for £14,000.” 


Every one immediately acquitted the officers of the Europa of all blame. 
The legal liabilities of the owners remain to be proved. 





Honcartans—Sympatuy,—On Monday evening a meeting is to be held 
for the purpose of exciting the sympathies of New York on behalf of 
the above named gallant people. Beyond effecting this object, we can 
expect no frictical result from such an expression of feeling as will 
probably be exhibited. Demonstrations of this sort, though natural and 
often commeniable, seldom produce any real benefit. 
striking the iron whilst it is hot. 


There is no 





Tue Crorera.—With great satisfaction we note the continued de- 
crease in the number of the afflicted. The weekly average, made up to 
yesterday, gives 59 cases and 23 deaths daily, against 89 and 37 last week. 





Tue Democratic Party.—We shall not be accused of going out of 
our sphere, in recording the fact that a Convention has recently been held 
at Rome, New York, for the purpose of healing the differences existing 
between the divided sections of the Democrats, commonly called Hunk- 
ers and Barnburners. The effort totally failed. 


Tue Attecep OutraGce upon tas American Frac at Rome.—The 
Washington Republic, of the 13th inst., speaking of the alleged outrage 
upon the American flag at Rome, by the French soldiers, says :—We 
understand that Mr. Brown, our Consul, called in person, and made a 
representation of the facts of this case to General Oudinot. The general 
listened with all proper expressions of regret, and, in conclusion, directed 
the chief of the staff to return with Mr. Brown to the consulate, to collect 
from witnesses of the scene full information in regard to it. The next 
day a military court was called, which sat for nine hours, eliciting the 
facts of the case with all the minuteness which distinguishes the French 
tribunals. In the course of this examination it appears that two of Mr. 
Brown’s servants (Italians) had repeatedly, during the day, insulted the 
French soldiers in passing, At the time in qnestion, an individual be- 
longing toa large crowd of Italians, which, in defiance of the geueral or- 
der of the day previous, was assembled, to the number of a hundred or a 
hundred and filty, at the Consul’s house, had drawn a poignard upon the 
guard. A patrol, passing at the time, entered the house, not being ap- 
prised of its character, and made prisoner of the individual in question, 
and of another who was recognised as a deserter from the French army. 
They then withdrew with their prisoners. It was in evidence upon oath, 
that the patrol deported themselves without menace, and were uninformed. 
of the character of the premises until they were on the pointof retiring. 
Mr. Brown left the city with his family while this examination was in 
progress, leaving Mr. Freeman, (our Consul at Ancona), in the temporary 
discharge of the duties of the Roman consulate. In consequence of Mri 
Brown's absence,and under the impression that the consulate was left 
without an agent, Gen. Oudinot addressed a communication to Mr. Cass, 
our chargé d'affaires, in which he recapitulated the result of the examina- 
tion, substautiaily as we have given it above, and expressed the profound 
regret which he had experienced at the error that had been committed, 
which had been previously expressed in person to the American Consul 
and Vice Consul. He also renewed to Mr. Cages the assurance that no one 
in the French army had harboured the design of disregarding the rights 
of his country, or questioning the inviolability of domicil or diplomatic 
functionaries. General Oudinot said the two prisoners bad been released, 
aud expressed a hope that the communication which had been made 
would be a sufficient satisfaction for the error which had been commit- 
ted, and which could not occur again. 
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Liseratisu in tHe Frowerr Kixepom.—* There is a spirit of discon- 
tent, a love of change, a feeling of old partialities, springing up in the 
Chinese empire, which will surprise us some fine morning with inteiligence 
of the overthrow of the Tartar dynasty. China is on the verge of a 

itical revolution ; a disruption ot its vast and distant provinces will be 
inevitable. Throughout the extent of the Chinese empire, there is mani- 
fest a disposition and alacrity in forming clubs and associations ; a com- 
bination of force and union of sentiment which will not be long without 
taking a more clear and decisive course of conduct. The province of 
Canton is ripe for rebellion, ready to throw off the yoke; and the people 
would cheerfully avail themselves of any pretext to civil strife.” —Letter 
from Hong Kong. 

New Dirtomatists.—The America, Steamship, sailed from this port 
for Liverpool on Wednesday ; and in her numerous list of passengers we 
find the names of Mr. Barringer and Mr. Rives, the newly appointed Re- 
presentatives of the United States in Spuinand France. Both are impor- 
tant missions; the former at this moment particularly so. 








Aw arnivat From Catiroryia.—The United States Sloop of War Dale 
arrived here on Wednesday from San Francisco, Valparaiso, and Rio Ja- 
neiro. She brings no news from the former place, the Isthmus roa‘e 
being now so completely organized. From Rio we learn that H. M. Ship 
Calypso had arrived there from the Pacific with $2,000,000 of freight, one 
part of which is said to be in California gold. She is on her way home. 


Save vs rrom our Friznps!—The following curious paragraph ap- 
peared a few days since in a well known Democratic paper, always ready 
to sympathise iu revolutionary movements.— 

A rising of the Irish against the Queen, on her approaching visit to their island, 
would be quite hopeless, for she will be accompanied and guarded by a squadron 
consisting of one ship of the line of 60 guns, one frigate of 40, and three royal 
yachts, under the command of a naval lord ; two steam frigates and three steam- 
ers. 

Is it the greater libel to intimate that Irishmen would dream of an at- 
tack ona Lady voyaging in her pleasure yacht—or that, if so, they could 
be put down by two ships of war, and two steam frigates ? 





Canava.—To the subjoined letter we have nothing to add: but we 
would call attention to the broad hints therein attributed to Lord Grey. 
Whether they originated with his Lordship, or not, they put the case of 
the present Canadian Ministry in its true light. We must also remark, 
that the delay in the administration of justice, attributed to its probable 
effects upon Mr. Hincks’ London loan, does not exhibit a very high tone 
of political morality. Such a shrewd postponement in a private transac- 
tion would be dubbed with ugly names, 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MonTReat, 21st August, 1849. 


When I addressed you on Tuesday last, I did not anticipate the occur- 
rences that have since taken place here. It is true that it was very ge- 
nerally reported, during that and the previous day, that parties against 
whom depositions had been sworn, implicating them in the destruction 
of the Parliament House in the month of April, were about to be arrested 
forthwith ; but the same fact had beenso confidently asserted every week 
for the lust three months, that I did not consider it worthy of more than 
usual credit at this time. Besides, I had heard some weeks ago, on what 
I considered good authority, that the Government had resolved on laying 
all the depositions and information connected with this matter before the 
Grand Jury fur this district, leaving it to that body to decide whether the 
accused parties were or were not guilty of the charges preferred against 
them. 1 considered this the wisest course that could be pursued under 
the actual circumstances of the case and the country, and thence my 
disbelief of the arrests alluded to being in contemplation, when I wrote 
you before. I was mistaken, however, for they took place on Wednes- 
day afternoon. This fact and the names of the accused persons have 
reached you by telegraph, so I need not recapitulate. All day, the city 
was in a state of much excitement and in one instance an attempt was 
made to rescue a prisoner, but he told his friends that he had surrender- 
ed voluntarily, and the military coming up, no disturbance ensued. All 
the persons arrested have been liberated on bail. At night the principal 
streets were paraded by a considerable crowd, chiefly boys, who erected 
a barricade iu Notre Dame Street, with some beams, ladders, &c., taken 
from a house which is being built. The whole affair was a farce, without 
any serious intention of defence or attack. Indeed, when the soldiers 
began to take down the barricade, the very persons who had put it up 
assisted them in the work of demolition. i regret, however, to say that 
the transactions of the night were not confined to such harmless absurdi- 
ties. A portion of the crowd having broken into Mr. Lafontaine’s ground, 
were fired upon frum his house, and a young man of the name of Mason 
shot dead. This unhappy occurrence added to the existing excitement, 
and Mason’s remains were accompanied to the grave by agreat concourse 
of the British population, many of whom shut up their shops and stores 
while the funeral was going on. The verdict of the Coroner is not yet 
given, nor is it likely to be tor some days. eee in 

Yesterday while Mr. Lafontaine was under examination, the building 
in which the Inquest was held was discovered to be on fire and was 
burnt to the ground. Each party accuses the other of arson, but I think 
without any just cause, as neither could have had any interest in perpe- 
trating ere acrime. We have hed no less than four large fires since 
that disturbance commenced, avd much valuable property has become a 
prey to the flames. Among the houses destroyed was Donegana’s Hotel, 
the largest establishment of the kind in British North America. The 
city, however, is now comparatively quiet, and if the authorities will give 
up the attempt to bring over from Laprairie the mounted Police who 
have been training there, and against whom the British inbabitants enter- 
tain the must inveterate dislike, we may enjoy some interval of peace, 
so necessary at a time when the Fall business usually begins. With the 
exception of young Mason’s death, the late disturbances had nothing se- 
rious in them. Buta most evil spirit is abroad, and we are sowing seeds 
which I fear, will at a future period, bring forth bitter fruit. By the 
bye, the mounted Police, or Fortin Dragoons, as they are called, have 
several times, within the last week, attempted to enter the city, but so 
dangerous would such a step have been, that they were in every instance 
sent back to their quarters at Laprairie, to prevent bloodshed. 

It is asked by most folk why the Government, after having for so long 
atime refrained from proceeding against parties supposed to have aided 
and assisted in burning the Parliament House, should have chosen the 

resent moment for their arrest. It is said that they have hitherto held 

k, from the apprehension that their arrests would cause disturbances 
which would have a bad effect on Mr. Hincks’s monetary arrangements in 
England, but that those arrangements having now been made, the arrests 
could no longer be delayed. Lord Grey is also said to have written to 
the Governor General somewhat after this fashion:—*The House in 
which the Provincial Parliament was in session was burnt over the 
members’ heads; you say you have evidence against many persons in- 
volved in this crime; if these persons cannot be made amenable to the 
laws, there is virtually no Government in Canada, and it is a tacit admis- 
sion on the part of your existing ministry that they are incapable of 
ruling the Province. In England, ministers in such a dilemma, would 
have to act, or resign.” Either, or both, or none, of these statements 
may, or may not be true, but I give them as they were told to me, by 
various quidnumgs who are ready to swear to them, as being true ws 
“truth of holy writ.” ; : 

For the last three days there has been no case of cholera in the city. 
The weather is tine. " 

The Montreal races commenced this day. There is much apprehension 
that they will not pass without a row. ' 

The Toronto Globe, the organ of the ministry in Canada West, says 
that the Provincial Government are authorised to draw for £100,000, 
proceeds of Canada Debentures already sold in the London market, and 
,every expectation is entertained that Mr. Hincks will succeed in dis- 

sing of the entire half million which he is authorised to negociate. It 
1s proposed to devote this money to the completion of the public works, 
an to the withdrawal from circulation of the one year Debentures. — 

Lord Elgin is at Monkiands. It was yesterday said that the Ministry 
were about to resign, but that is not at all likely. 

I forgot to state that several persous were severely beaten by the mob 

during the late excitement. Some of these were supporters of the Goy- 

ernment, but others were not. AP 


sHusic. 


Opera Company aT THE Broapway Tueatre.—Although the wea- 
ther was very much against the Opera !ast week, still the force of attrac- 





performed three times and has been repeated once this week. In regard 


and that they much need improvement. Signor Barili, though a very 
clever man in his way, is wanting in the requisites of a good conductor, 
and is also wanting in experience. He exhibits a sort of phlegmatic in- 
difference in the orchestra which is provoking to observe; and following 


concerned. Wedo not want any fuss or fury, but some sign of anima- 


Signora Vita Caranti, as Amina. This lady, though a very pleasing singer 
and a fair actress, wants force enough to fill the place of prima donna ; of 


biére ds Seviglia was performed ; and the array of names seemed to prom- 
ise as perfect a cast of characters as could be afforded by the company— 
Tedesco as Rosina; Vietti asthe Count Almaviva; Rossi Corsi as the 


certainly looks strong, and in an opera by any other modern Italian but 
is above the capacity of the singers ; it is in every respect different from 


that which has succeeded it. 
prominent passions, but it is meritorious as music; whilst on its tho- 


concealed that he makes up in bustle and activity what he lacks in grace 
and finish, and the more sterling qualities which the music requires. Still 


to the principals we have nothing to add to our remarks of last Saturday, 
but of the band and chorus we must state that they do not improve, 


their leader, the whole band seem to be equally cool, collected, and un 


tion is necessary to quicken the music into life. 
On Saturday and Monday evenings La Somnambula waa given, with 


the rest of the performance the less said the better. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings Rossini’s delicious opera, Id Bar- 


Barber; Sanquirico.as the Doctor Bartolo ; and Novelli as Don Basilio. This 
Rossini, it would have been strong indeed. But the music of J! Barbiére 
It is not merely the vehicle of one or two 


rough understanding depends its success; and it requires more than 
mere volume of voice and exaggeration of manner to give it effect. 

Tedesco is too clever an artiste to sing badly ; but yet she cannot sing 
the music of Rosina. The grande passion is now all the rage, and she 
cannot descend below the Norma or the Elvira. Rosina is no heroine; 
she isonly a young and pretty woman, very much in love, very much 
constrained by her guardian, and very determined to escape and get mar- 
ried at the earliest possible moment. She is a mere human being; and 
although she has her troubles, she is not steeped to the eyes in horrors 
and crimes. Simple nature, we know, at this time is a vulgar, common- 
place affair, but it is nevertheless truly refreshing to meet with it now and 
then. As we have stated, the education of Tedesco, and the fashion of 
the times are not consonant with this class of character and music, and 
the consequence is that while she sings the notes, the spirit of the music 
is wanting. She does not act the part at all; for if the two styles of 
music are different and incompatible, how great must be the contrast be- 
tween the stalking gait of the agonized heroine, and the charming, piquant» 
bewitching grace of the coquettish Rosina! No, no! clever as T'edesco 
is, she cannot even present a faint outline of that fascinating character. 
The florid character of the music of Almaviva is beyond the powers of 
Vietti; it requires very superior vocalizing, and the character itself de- 
mands the ease and grace, the dash and the finesse of a man of the world. 
Of these vocal and histrionic qualifications Signor Vietti is guiltless. Ros- 
sit Corsi makes avery sprightly and agreeable Barber. But it cannot be 


he is a very passable Figaro, and having said so much, we have said all 
that truth will allow. Sanquirico is the best Bartolo we have seen in this 
city. He has certainly too much grimace, and is too redundant in his 
action; but he has seized upon the spirit of the character, and gives as 
life-like a presentation of the malignant, cunning, jealous, tyrannical old 
dotard, as we care tosee. His performance is highly creditable to him, 
and he fully deserved the public approbation. None but so true an ar- 
tist as Novelli, holding the position he does in the company, would have 
condescended to personate Don Basilio. Novelli, however, acted wisely, 
for he has added another leaf to his already flourishing wreath, of well 
earned honour. He was truly the hero of the piece, for his sterling and 
artistic style gave an additional charm to the fine music which is inci- 
dental to his part. We tender him our hearty congratulation upon his 
merited success. The House was closed on Friday and Saturday, in 
order to give a moment’s breathing to the artists, but on Monday next, 
the opera of Norma will be produced, in which the whole strength of 
the company will appear. Tedesco ought to be superb in the charac- 
ter of Norma. 

Maurice Straxoscu.—We have just seen a “Card” from this distin- 
guished pianist, in reply to certain charges against his public and private 
character, made in a morning paper of this city. The stitement is calm 
and gentlemanly, and is we think perfectly satisfactory. We have seen a 
great deal of M. Strakosch since he has been in this country, and we 
sincerely believe him to be incapable of the conduct with which he is 
charged. He is young, handsome, and spirited, and though flattered by 
his cordial reception in the hest circles of society, has always, as far as 
we have seen, preserved a nice sense of what is due to the sanctity of 
the relations between host and guest. As to the charge of his being a 
charlatan, his public performances render any reply unnecessary. 
Rumour.—We hear it ramoured that no less than three Operatic Com- 
panies are being organized for the winter campaign in this city. We 
deeply regretit, since two out of the three must starve, if not the whole— 
the cause of Music will be materially injured—and the public be badly 
entertained, by such an unwise division of force. 





DBrama. 


All the theatres have been doing a flourishing business during the week. 
The city is rapidly filling with its usual inflax of Fall visitors, and resi- 
dents are gradually returning to their homes. The cholera also having 
materially abated, confidence is restored, and with it the accustomed bus. 
tle of business has revived; so that the necessary relaxation of theatrical 
amusements is again sought for with avidity by our pleasure-seeking 
population. It appears that the approaching season will prove un- 
usually rich and attractive. Several eminent artists are expected from 
Europe—among the most distinguished of whom we notice the names of 
Miss C. Cushman, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Brooke. Miss Cushman will 
prove a mine of wealth to the fortunate manager who may secure her— 
coming, as she does, with all the prestige of her former reputation still 
fresh in the remembrances of her countrymen, and the knowledge that 
she has been stamped by the universal verdict of the English press and 
the British public as the first actress of the age in her own peculiar walk 
of the Drama. Mr. Hudson, too, will prove a great attraction He is 
acknowledged to be the most successful representative of Irish character 
now upon the stage. Ifso, his career in this country will be a triumphant 
one. Weare anxious to see the rising genius of the English stage, Mr. 
Brooke, who is described to have founded a school of his own—original, 
and highly intellectual in its style. Nor must we forget to say that 
the talented Miss Fanny Vining is named among the expected impor- 
tations of the season; and Miss Davenport, formerly in this country, is 
also returning. This young lady has grown up into a matured and finish - 
ed actress, if report is to be relied upon. 
These stars, with numerous minor satellites, already engaged at our 
several theatres, will give a freshuess and impetus to the Drama. We 
hope, also, to see the “ Native Drama” become an object of consideration 
with our managers this season. That there is talent enough afloat among 
us here to furnish a respectable quota of the novelty demanded by the 
public there can be no doubt. 
al remuneration, and an American Drama would shortly spring into exis- 





ing the week, excepting a humorous one act piece called 
rantable Intrusion,” which, in the hands of Burton and Brougham, proved 
anything but an intrusion to the audience. It has been played nightly to 
roars of laughter. To-night a new débutant from England, in the person 
of a Mr. Wright, makes his first appearance. 


Let managers cherish that talent by liber- 


August 25 


tence. Comparative failures we may have had in this branch of native. 
literature ; but even these have indicated the existence of faculties which 
only required practicg and the fostering hand of 
into the full vigour of matured excellence. 
aroused on this subject—not a wish to patronize ineflicient, mediocre 
talent, because it is native—but a desire that a school of American dra- 
matists should be founded, and a belief that the materiai for accom plish. 
ment of this is within themselves. 
season, these remarks may not be altogether inappropriate 
close observer of the rapid strides made ia every department of American 
literature during the last twenty years, it may not be considered a mere 
visionary notion that the time has arrived when America shall take an 
honoured stand in this branch of letters. 


public approval, to ripen 
There is a general feeling 


Preparatory to the opening of a new 
; and to the 


Burtoy’s Turatre.—There has been little novelty at this house dur- 


‘An unwar- 


Nisto’s Garpen.—The new pantomimic Ballet increases in favour at 


each repetition. Mlle. Bertin is already securely established in public 
favour. Her introduction in a new comic pantomime of the Ravels would 


prove a most powerful attraction. 

A very cleverly written Comedietta, by Charles Dance, called « The 
Wonderful Woman,” was exceedingly well played on Wednesday. Mrs, 
C. Howard, Dawson, and John Sefton sustained the principal characters 
with great spirit, and the piece proved completely successful. It is to be 
repeated this evening, with “Dr. Dilworth,’ Chippendale taking his old 
part of Ignatius Polyglot, in which his admirable acting is still fresh in 
the memory of play-goers. We are glad to hear that Mr. Henry Placide 


commences an engagement at this house on Wednesday next. These 


Comedy nights require the aid of a favourite like Placide, who is ever 
welcome, and has the faculty of not wearying audiences by the repeti- 
tion of his finished round of characters. 

Mr. Niblo is receiving the reward of his liberal exertions in furnishing 
to the public of New York one of the most magnificent theatres on this 
continent. The house is crowded nightly. 





MR. PIPS, JUNIOR. 
HIS DIARY IN NEW YORK. 


Friday, 24th August, 1849. With some weeks of tarry in this pleasant 
city, I do begin to have a Glimmering wherefore the inhabitants of this 
Country have been much misrepresented to us at home. Sundry Writers, 
especially to wit Dame Butler and Mistress Martineau, together with 
some Sea captains of y® crown, and one Dickens, have told us divers of 
their Travels, all with no lack of pleasant Conceits. But methinks, now 
that with mine own Eyes I do judge of their Marvellous recountings, I 
do perceive how they writ Book-wise. By which I would affirm, that 
they rather did set their Wits to the getting up of lively sallies for the 
entertainment of their Countrymen, than to the telling of plain Truths 
in unvarnished language. Nor, therefor, should they incur too great 
blame: for why writ they anything, save in order that their books might 
be purchased? And who in this generation doth foregather to the Read- 
ing or the Buying of a dull Book? Truly, for themselves they did act 
not unwisely, iaasmuch as they did earn great gains of money, chuckling 
inwardly to see shallow critics lauding highly these their Limuings, and 
with much gusto relishing all that the Writers therein did put down. So 
in public favour as authors, and in private advantage, their pleasantries 
did well serve their Turn. The World evermore doth like to be tickled; 
and most of all do our Islanders, than whom in my Travels I have found 
none 80 addicted to beGamesome and Humoursome. Albeit other peo- 
ples do twit them with being too grave ! 

Despite that with the Fault hereby noted I may, perchance, also be 
charged myself, I do mean to pen down in my own way what my Fancy 
strikes. And, imprimis, | must remark that I do hear every Day in talk, 
and see in gazettes, my own Country most lustily abused. With this, am 
told also of many horrors and atrocities therein done, of which not a few 
come to me for the first time. But itis hard to disprove with negative 
testimony; and this is often all I can readily put my hand to, It would 
be more easy to stop a mad Bull with a Walking-cane, than to arrest a 
pungent libel once set fairly in print. Wondrous also is it to note, what 
with copying from one to another, how items do circulate through the 
newspapers of this Country. 

These charges do show us to be more trodden down than was ever 
compassed in my experience. It would be wearisome to name them: 
but they do relate mainly to the Law, and the Press, and to what they 
call the class-system. The climax did mightily tickle me, when a pretty 
little maiden, of age not exceeding five, did undertake to banter me with 
the remark, tha: “ she knew all about England, and that Queen Victoria 
could cut my head off if she pleased, for her mamma had told her sv.”’ 
Whereat, I did feel my honour bound to her enlightenment ; which 
could not effect. So, as my young mistress would not be persuaded, I 
did compromise by begging her to write a Letier to ye Queen’s Mujesty 
on my behalf. This the little maiden did engage to do, and therewith 
ws fell toromps. Traly the children here do show mnch precocity, and 
a wonderful acquaintance witb strange lands. In this present case my 
curivsity did afterwards — me to the enquiring who might be the 
mother of the child. Which to find out, I addressed myselt to the land- 
lord of my hostelrie, and did receive from him the intimation that they 
were “ only country people.” In ye manner of his speech, more than in 
the words, I did gain some insight into the social equality, whereof I had 
heard speak. But of this more anon; and meantime my conscience doe 
prick me not to let slip the occasion to record how these did treat me 
personally, who were so much given to abusing my Country, her Govern- 
ora, and her customs. None could be more courteous and obliging to a 
stranger; nay, certes, I do incline to think that amongst ennaives they 
do exercise a greater degree of kindliness, and do befriend each other 
more readily, than doe thuse whom I have been wont to see at home. 
This liberality doth extend, I am credibly informed, even to the loaning 
of monies to friends in distress, than which no test of good nature can be 
more severe. Some tell me, moreover, that those who have not the spare 
cash atcommand do most willingly permit their acquaintances when 
straightened to make a certain use of their names, and that this precau- 
tion do lead to many revulsions. At least I do myself see already that 
they put much faith in each other ; nor can forbearance be more largely 
exemplified than it here is in manifold walks of lite—item, the reckiess- 
ness of the conductors of public Conveyances, which do seem to go much 
unchecked—item, the lumbering up of public pathways for private ends 
—item, the intolerable delays in places of public entertainment, which 
do go surprisingly unreproved of audiences—to ye which it would 
not be difficult to add more, but that I do not care to dwell longer on this 

oint. , 

POF what things Isee, nothing does more surprise me thau the sight of so 
many irish; the workers, methinks, they are of all manual and hard la- 
bour. They, who at home do appear so idle and unmanageable, do here 
imbibe the spirit, as it were, of industry. Good lack, but it was strange 
to my eyes, the first time I did witness the perfection of drilling where- 
with the waiters of the great hostelries are trained. This did please me 
hugely. But methought, at home they would not submit to such disci- 
pline, unless serviug the Queen’s Majesty. Whereat I fell again to pon- 
dering upon political institutions, which better let alone. Nathless, I 
must say that the table evolutions of these corps do put to shame certain 
militia bands. : 

The town, they do tell me, is now extremely empty, by reason of the 

cholera, which during the summer hath carried oft nearly five thousand 
souls. And what wonder? Since in speaking above of forbearance, | 
did omit to name the marvellous apathy with which unhealthy nuisances 
have until this present been tolerated. I did lately essay to fetcha walk 
into the suburbs of y® city, but did find so rare a stench that it was not 
possible to proceed. Do hear with much satisfaction that some new 
laws against nuisances have been cuacied, the which if enforced, will be 
aeteen” But Laws in general are not here made, it would seem, for prac- 
tice, so great a bugbear do folks make of Tyranny in their application. 
So do flourish piggeries and dung-heaps, because men fear the odium of 
prosecuting obavxious Neighbours. And so thousands are thereby vic- 
tims of constant Oppression, that some few individuals may not appear to 
be oppressed. 








tion secured remarkably good houses, all things considered. Ernani was 
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Tue Penance or Rotann, ayp orner Poems. By Henry B. Hirst. 
Boston. 1849. Ticknor §& Co.—About twelve months ago, we had occa- 
sion to notice in high terms of praise “ Eadymion,” a poem by the 
author of the little volume before us. We then expressed a hope that 
we should again meet him in print; and the hope has been fulfilled. Not 
so, however, the proviso, expressed or understood, that the carelessness 
and short-comings of “ Endymion’ would be amended and its real poeti- 
cal merit be sustained or surpassed, in any farther contribations from the 
same Muse. This, we much regret to say, is very fur from being the 
case. 

“The Penance of Roland” is a “ Romance of the peine forte et dure’’— 
that atrocious and obsolete law of England and other countries, under 
which an accused person, refusing to plead, was done slowly to death by 
judicial and gradually increasing tortures, weights being laid upon his 
breast until he pleaded or died. Instances were not wanting of resolute 
men keeping sileace obdurately to the end, with intent to save estates, 
or even a good name, for their heirs, whose claims to these would have 
been forfeited in the event of crime being proved. A tale, founded on one 
of these historical souvenirs, has here been versitied by Mr. Hirst in about 
a hundred stanzas. The subject isa good one. The metre is that ot 
Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall,” considerably ill-treated at times. Mr. Hirst 
does not seem to us to do justice herein, to his own abilities, his subject, 
or his model. 

In his smaller pieces the author is more successfal, and shows signs of 
his former skill. This is more especially the case, the further he recedes 
from real life, and the more he abandons himseif to the classical associa- 
tions that evideutly cling closely to him. Parnassus and Arcadia are 
realities to his mind; and in poetic mood he is iufinitely more at home 
with Naiads or Dryads, than with Mary Greys or Madelines. Every 
scribbler writes odes now-a-days to Arm-chairs, aud Steam-ships, and Pret- 
ty Janes; every poetaster ideulizes the homeliest topics he can call to mind 
We venture, on the other hand, to counsel Mr. Hiret to leave ‘‘ Wrens,” 
and ‘“ Robins,” and even “ Rolands” alone, and to stick to “ Lethe,” and 
“ Berenice,” and the out-and-out classical school. Therein he may yet 
do something, if he will prune and be careful. We fear, however, that 
he does uot see, or will not heed, our gentle hints, for we remonstrated 
with him very seriously last year upon his frequently coupling together, 
in a sorry attempt at rhyme, those two pet words of his—bosom and 
blossom. The error is so fatal, and the effect so comic, that the unhappy 


one may be forgiven for casting a longing look back to pleasant days en- 
joyed in a goodly country, and for taking this method for exchanging a 
kindly greeting with friends who still spend the hot season on its moun- 
tain sides. So many recollections hang about us whilst reading Mr. Lan 
man’s work, that we should scarcely be fair critics. We will conclude, 
therefore, with remarking that if his advice and ours be followed, the 
section of country he describes will be more generally known. 


Tae Knickersocker, For Aucust.—We always pay this lively Maga- 
zine the compliment of taking au immediate seat atits ‘ Editor’s Table.” 
In other words, we look directly to his contributions under this h ead ; 
for out of these we are sure to extract a little entertainment, as ase t off 
against more serious labours. Reader, have you not asmile at this ? 


There are several good storics told of Judge B——, one of the associate judges 
of D county. He is remarkably deliberate and pompous in his style of con- 
versation, Wears a white cravat with a huge tie, a very high shirt collar, and is al- 
together (as he thinks) a great man. Among other offices, the judge holds that of 
superintendent of one of the Sunday schools; and not long since startled his audi- 
tory by the following touching appeal ; ‘My dear children, you will remember that 
in a short time you must all die, and stand before a great Judge ; yes, a far great- 
er judge than the one who now addresses you |’ 


What correspondents that Knickerbocker must have! One of them thus 
paints a dull town and a hot afternoon in very graphic language. We 
suppress the names, however, for we have no more right to libe | places, 
than persons. 


The day was unusually warm, or from my exposure to the heat seem ed so at 
least ; an the sail down the Potomac was, therefore, not unpleasant. I wish I 
could say as much of my rambles through the streets of ; a town that for 
stupidity and dulness more than rivals those dreary God-forgotten places in cen- 
eral Italy, so graphically described by Dickens. There is a positive vivacity, a 

ay, frolicksome, Parisian gaiety, about the streets of . N.J.,on a hot Sun- 
pe afternoon, compared with those at in their liveliest aspect. I never saw 
anything so‘ very dead ;’ and strolling through the principal thoroughfares, the 
shop-windows of which being open, materially aided the effect of suspended vita- 
lity, (like corpses with raised eyelids.) L half fancied myself in Pompeii or Hercu- 
laneum. As Wordsworth says, ‘Dear God, the very houses seem asleep!’ I 
saw but one horse there; a circumstance which surprised me not a little, for more 
luxurious pasture than is to be found in any of the public streets of the town could 
not be desired by the deintiest fed horse. The specimen I allude to had been 
pushed by an empty dray upon the wharf,down among the shipping, which consist- 
ed of a melancholy-looking sloop, disembarking a few lean rats, and basking in 
the hot sun like a shunned leper; a fishing-smack, whose moistureless bottom 
glistened with dried shad-scales; and the wheezy little steam-boat that had borne 
me thither. I observed a sign in this vicinity, which a humorous shop-keeper, 
long since dead, I presume, had placed beside his door, announcing that * All or 
ders would be attended to with promptness and despatch.’ I respect that man’s 
memory, for his facetiousness. 1 left at five o’clock in the afternoon, perspiring 
freely, and with feelings subdued by the holy quiet of the place. 

If a laugh be preferred to a smile, try the following. 

A colored clergyman, preaching recently to a black audience at the South, 
said: ‘I s'pose, indeed Is pect, dat de reason de Lord made us brack men was 
*cause he use all de white men up fore he got to de brack man, and he had to 
make him brack. But dat don’t make no odds, my bredren ; the Lord look a’ ter 

















combination catches eye and ear at once. Vexed should we be indeed, 
that two such important substantives should lose their strong position as 
ultimates, just for lack of something twa ngiug neatly to their sound. But 
it must beso, For the poor torn bosom we have no congenial compan- 
ion ready at the moment: though for the blossom we are fortunately able 
to suggest one, fresh from the sunny South, and redolent of the “ gum- 
tree’’—were uot 'possum and blossom made for each other ? 

We beg pardon, however. for making merry with a poet's verses. We 
have suid, and we repeat it, that there is some excellent stuff in our 
author, and itis ashame that he will not be more correct and more 
painstaking. Here isa sonnet, for instance, that takes our fancy im- 
mensely. The ninth line is almost enough to build a reputation on—-and 
yet we have the word fair repeated for the conveuience of rhyme, with- 
in the compass of fourteen lines; and the word debonair, for the same 
purpose, most inappropriately applied. 


Nevertheless, we rarely find 
more poetry in 80 small a quantum of verse. 


Oh! that young gentlemen 
would recollect that art, as well as genius, is an indispensable ingredient 
in poetry. No current phrase has been a greater stumbling-block than 
the old one— poela nasecitur, non fit. 


TO ONE DEPARTED. 

Thou wast a portion of etherial Air, 

And hast returned to it. In thee was Fire 
Fervid as Phebus, fierce as my desire ; 

Earth lent its loveliness to make thee fair— 

W ater its sensuous essences; each had share 
In thy creation, Starry were thine eyes— 
(Would | had never seen such planets rise !) 

Ruby thy lip and cheek, and debonair 

The midnight tempest of thy ebon hair: 

The imperial swanliness that made thee move, 
As if a deity possessed thy love, 

Was worthy Dian, than thyself less fair. 

But thou art gone: Earth, Air, Fire, Water, gave, 

And took again:—I weep beside thy grave. 

History or Penpennis. By W. M. Thackeray. New York, 1849. Har- 
pers.—Thbis is the first number of another humorous work, emanating 
from both pen and pencil of a shrewd observer, a lively writer, anda 
most admirable caricaturist. We do not purpose dipping into the litera- 
ry contents at present, and will only remark that the wood-cuts are re 
produced with a spirit very unusual in cheap reprints. The edition will 
be a handsome one, and will be complete in seven numbers. 


Tue Water Treatment. Edited by R.S. Houghton, M.D. New York. 
1849. G. P. Putnam.—Notwithstanding the opposition of certain portions 
of the Faculty, aud the sneers of unbelievers, the subject has become one 
of very considerable interest. The compilation and publication of this 
work is, therefore, well-timed. It contains Bulwer Lytton’s famous 
Water article contributed to the New Monthly Magazine about four years 
ago, one on Hydropathy by Dr. Forbes, another by Dr. Erasmus Wilson, 
together with a variety of opinions drawn from many eminent English 
practitioners ; and concludes with a lengthened summary of the preceding, 
and an investigation into the whole subject, from the pen of the Editor 
himself. A neat small ociavo volume combines all this useful knowledge. 


A Masvat ror Emigrants, By C. H. Webb. 1849.—This little work, 
in pamphiet form, coutains many hints ef the highest possible import. 
auce to the increasing crowd of our countrymen, who press hither in 
search of a livelihood. The author is well known to many of our read- 
ers, as the active and efficient superintendent of the British Protec- 
tive Emigran: Society of New York, a branch of the St. George’s 
Society of this city that takes special cognisance of the wants and 
difficulties of tho Emigrant. We cordially wish that so useful and 
cheap a publication—its price is only one N. Y. shilling—may have a 
Most extensive circulation. If every packet ship had a few dozen copies 
for the use of steerage passengers, how much misery might be averted! 

LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY Mountains. By Charles Lanman. 
New York. 1849. G.P?. Putram. The contents of this agreeable book 
were published last year in the National Intelligencer in the form of cor- 
respoudence ; and are, in fact, the pickings from a traveller's journal. 
That portion of the Alleghanies described lies in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, and from long and intimate personal knowledge of some of the lo- 
calities set forth, and a general acquaintance with the character of that 
region, we cau testify that the author does not exaggerate its praises. 
Several summers have we passed, at intervals, within sight of the Black 
Mountain—the highest land in the United States, east of the Rocky Chain 
—and within easy reach of the Hickory Nut Gap, the French Broad 
River, and other scenes, on whose beauties ; 
Those of our’ Southern readers, to whom that part of the Alleghauies is 
accessible, may be assured that they will find thereabouts all the charms 
and advantages of uosurpessed mountain scenery, and of an unequalled 
summer climate. Chained to a desk in a hot city in the month of August, 


Mr. Lanman is eloquent. 


brack mantoo, Do nt de Scripture say dat two sparrer-hawks am sold for a far- 
den, and dat notone ob ‘em shall fall’pon de ground widout deir fader? Well, 
| den, my bredren, if your hebbenly fader care eo much for a sparrer-hawk, when 
| you can buy ¢wo ob 'em for a farden, how berry much more he care for you, dat 
| 1s wu'th six or seven hundred dollars a-piece!’ If that argument is n’t a colored 
| ‘non-sequitur,’ we never saw a colored non sequitur. 
| The Knickerbocker deals extensively in verse. 


in the present number, 


there are some clever stanzas by H. Bedlow, that will probably be relish- 
ed just now, since we are all becoming Orientalised very fast. They are 
headed with an unpronounceable and unintelligible name—‘* Beda wee- 
yeh.” 


We make room for a few of them. 


The shadows on my path were long— 
Ijournied as the day was closing ; 
Iheard the reapers at their song, 
The shepherds by their flocks reposing. 
She stepped from out the waving wheat, 
With braided locks, robes loosely flowing, 
And paced the road with sandalled feet— 
The weary road that | was going. 
- * * * 


The Syrian sun had kissed her cheek, 
Now swarthy as the tents of Kedar ; e 
She was the daughter of a Sheykh, 
And stately as the mountain cedar ; 
_ 7 * * 
Shaped like the almond are the eyes 


sery tune, it haunts the memory with as much tenacity. The sympho- 
nies are in perfect keeping with the melody—playfal without being gay 
—tender and yet not profound. The song is masicianly in feeling; and 
we like it becanse it expresses a genuine and involuntary sentiment. 
Our musical friends should possess a copy. 

Loox Not! a Ballad by the same author, and composer, is far inferior to “Mary 
Bell.” Themelody is somewhat pretty, but it iscommon-place and rath- 
er hackneyed. Itis ludicrously easy; and this may be a recommenda- 
tion tosome. We have no other to give it. 


PROMENADE QUADRILLES, composed and dedicated to Mrs. H. M. Fuller 
by Max Maretzek.—These Quadril.es have been much danced in New 
York ; and are, we believe, very popular ia our fashionable circles. 
They are easy and brilliant and well arrauged for the piano torte. 

La Favorita PoLka, composed and arranged on Motifs from Donizetti's 
La Fazorita, by Henry C. Watson. The subjects of this Polka will be gen- 
erally recognised. They are admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
they have been used, and are made up into a highly popular and pleasing 
form. The engraved title-page is one of tie boldest and most elegan 
yet seen upon American music. 


I'm THINKING oF Tuy Smite, Mary! Tue Drunkarp’s Lament. By 
Augustine Deganne. Dedicated to Father Mathew, the Apostle of Temper- 
ance. Music by Raymond. Notwithstandiug our commendation of « Mary 
Bell,” we must say that it would be an act of charity to the reading and 
singing public, if a stringent law could banish the name of “ Mary” from 
poetry forever, We love the gentle name, but it isdone to death. It is 
served up in every style, from grave to gay; but chietly in the lackadais- 
ical and sentimental. Every secoad lyric, every second ballad we meet 
with, discourses of Mary’s love, Mary's charms, and Mary’s goodness. 
All who bear that beautiful name must be especially kind, for we never 
hear of Mary’s cruelty. Why will not Bryant or Longfellow legalize 
the poetical use of a Sukey or a Sally, and thus rid “ Mary” of this heavy 
sentimental pressure? The verse of this millionth “‘ Mary” song is a 
close imitation of “I'm sitting on the stile, Ma-ry,” and is very credit- 
able to the author. The music is a compound of “I’m sitting” and “ The 
Light of;’ two pretty well-worn subjects. We sincerely trast that 
“Raymond” had not many severe mental throes while producing this 
composition. The dedication to the Apostle of the “ paltry stipend,” 
must prove a strong recommendation to our readers. 


Tue Ceresratep Ronpo Finace, sung by Madame Laborde, in Linda di 
Chameniz, composed by Max Maretzek.—This is essentially a show piece: 
its merits as a composition are few, but it afferds ample scope for elabor- 
ate fioriture and brilliant tours de force, and is consequently effective. It 
was written to the measure of Madame Laborde, and M. Maretzek has 
made anadmirable fit. The passages present many difficulties, andthe 
most perfect vocalisation is required to execute them with delicacy and 
The ornament of the shake is also most lavishly used, as Ma- 


precision. 
In difficulties of vocali- 


dame Laborde’s trillo was remarkably perfect. 
zation, however, this piece cannot be compared with La Festa which 
was written for Jenny Lind. 

Ali the above pieces of Masic are published by Edward L. Walker, 
160 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, and can be procured at the principal 
Music Stores in New York. 





FINE ARTS, 


Tue American Art-Uston —The August report of this Institution is be- 
fore us, and contains some details of interest. It appears from it, that up to 
the close of last month the total number of subscribers registered amounts 
to 2814; ~whilst atthe correspoading period last year it was only 1152. 
We attribute the prodigious increase in the last six months of last year to 
the excitement produced by the purchase of the late Mr. Cole's “* Voyage 
of Life.” Readers will remember that there were more than sixteen 





W hose darkness kuhh! made notthe deeper, 
O’er which faint lines of brow arise, 
Curved like the sickle of the reaper. 
Her arms were decked with golden bands, 
And one sustained an antique pitcher, 
Poised on her stately head . her hands! 
Could hhen’na make their hue the richer ? 


With downward eyelids paced she by. 

Her dark locks bound with gliuering fillet, 
Graceful as when, the harvest nigh, 

Bends tothe breeze the rustling millet; 
The amorous wind betrayed her form, 

And toyed with all her robes, impassioned ; 
I felt my wayward blood grow warm, 

She was so exquisitely fashioned. 

* * ” * 


And when the land grew dusk and dim, 
And in its glimmering distance hid her, 
And every plumy palm looked grim 
Around the domes and mosques of Lydda; 
W hen homeward weary caimeis stalked, 
With clinking bells and harvest-laden, 
And with their flocks the shepherds walked, 
And with their gleanings cume the maiden : 
- 7 * * 


The Arab maid, with cheek embrowned, 

Yet pleasant as the tents of Kedar, 
Dark eyes with meaning so profound, 

And lips that had the hue of cedar: 
The maid that bore the antique jar, 

The Mooslim maid, the Bedaweeyeh, 
Some other may be fairer far— 

It has not been my lot to see her! 
* ™~ 7” * 
Such joy through all my being run 
At sight of her, IsHmMaEL’s daughter, 
As whew through desert sand and sun 
Worn HaGak saw the gushing water: 
I could have ‘oiled, as Jacos did, 
A shepherd, for the maiden Leau, 
And tilled the earth, or fed the kid, 
So had I won my Bedaweeyeh! 

There is no story; all is descriptive, aud the stanza last quoted winds 
up the effusion. 

Biackxwoop For Avucust. L. Scott §& Co.—We avoid the republica 
tion of articles from this Magaziue, and also from the Edinbargh, Qa ar- 
terly and Westminster, becaune we kuow that a very large number of 
our readers have uccess to them in their American form. Nevertheless, 
they are always welcome. The present number pays the tribute of a 
long commendatory article to au American book, Kaloolah, which was 
noticed by us when first published. Caxton is coutinued, and Charles 
Lamb, of whom one never wearies, is again re-reviewed. In addition, 
we have also another dish of the Dies Boreales of Kit North, that strange 
compound of wit, keen criticism, sound sense, and twaddle. 





Books ReceiveD.— Quarterly and Westminster Review, for July. L. Scott § 
Co.—Demucratic Review, for Aug.—Cola Monti, a Story of aGenius. Appletons. 
Introduction to Spanish Conversation. bid.—My Sister Minnie, a novel, by the 
Author of the Poor Cousin, &c. Stringer and Townsend. 





San Francisco.—Two neatly lithographed views of this Bay and 
Town, with a plan of the intended laying out of the latter, have been 
published, on one sheet, by Messrs. Goupil, Vibert § Co. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Mary Batt, a Ballad, written by Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq., composed by 
George F. Burkert.—Oue of the prettiest ballads of the season, the verse 
simp le and unaffected, aud the music traly charming. Simple as a nur- 





thousand competitors for that prize! A gradual and more moderate in- 
erease, well sustained, without any such special stimulus, would be more 
satisfactory to our minds as a proof of growing love for the art. 

We learn also from this bulletin that another Gallery, adjoining the 
Society's present exhibition-room and communicating with it, will shortly 
be opened to the public. It is 84 feet in length, and 24 in breadth. Hith- 
erto, the managers have been cramped for room. Loans of valuable 
pictures will probably be now more frequent. 

Tue Arunpev Society.—An Institution, under this name, has been 
recently established in London, for the purpose of « promoting the 
knowledge of Art.” We notice amongst the Council for regulating its 
affairs the following well kuown names.—Sidney Herbert, The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Lord Lindsay, The Marquis of Northampton, the veteran 
Rogers, and Ruskin, the author of “‘ Modern Painters,” and “ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture.” Its published list of subscribers contains also 
many familiar names of the patrons of Art and Literature. 
gramme, put out in May last, is as follows :— 


The pro- 


Amongst the numerous societies existing in this country for the encouragement 
of literary and scientific pursuits, none has as yet been established for facilitating 
the study of Art. The present seems not an unfavourable period for supplying 
the deficiency. Many indications may be observed of a more general interest in 
the creations of Art, and an increasing sense of its universal range and power. 
Tc render this feeling an agent of real benefit to the public, and, through them, to 
Art itself, it is essential that it be not misdirected for want of instruction. The 
materials for such instruction are abundant, but are scattered, little accessible and 
in some instances, passing away. Of the frescoes of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Ghir- 
landajo, much which has never been delineated, nor even properly described, is 
rapidly perishing. With a view to preserve some record of works, invaluable 
alike as monuments in the history of painting, and as exponents of its highest 
motives, ani to render them more generally known than could be effected by the 
publi ations of private individuals, the Arundel Society has been founded. A 
council of Sixteen Members, three of whom will retire in rotation every year in 
favour of three elected at a general meeting of the Subscribers, will superintend 
the business of the Society, and determine on works for publication, as the funds 
in hand, may, from time to time, admit. Such works will be of two classes: the 
first literary; the second consisting of engravings from important examples of 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting. or Ornamental Design; in the selection of 
which, attention will be directed rather to their instructiveness, than to their im- 
mediate popularity, whilst, in their execution, that manner will be preferred which 
most truthfully expresses the original, rather than that which presents the great- 
est attractious to the eye. A copy of each publication will be delivered to every 
annual Subscriber of One Guinea. 

In inviiing such subscriptiuns, the Council think it right to point out, that their 
primary cbject is the service of a cause of public interest, to which the advan- 
tages offered to individuals must be a secondary consideration. Although they 
hope to be enabled, by applying the whole net income tothe purposes of the in- 
tended publications, to present in due ume to each subs:riber an adequate return 
for his subscription, yet no positive engagement can be given either as to the pe- 
cuniary value of such publications, or the period of their distribution. - 


The Society further announces that arrangements are already made for 
bringing out, 


A new Translation of Vasari’s Life of Fra Angelico, illustrated with Ootlines 
of his principal Works, and a Selection from the Notes of the Italian anc Ger- 
man editions.—An Engraving after one of the same Artist’s Frescoes in the 
Chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vacitan. 

Amongst the undertakings contemplated for some future period may be men- 
tioned—Translations of further portions of Vasari, with similar Illustrations and 
Notes.--The publication of some unedited MSS. existing in Continental Libraries, 
and in our own. 

Engravings ot the following Works of Art: 

The Cathedral of Orvieto, i.s Architecture, Sculptures. and Fresco Paintings. 
The Architecture and Sculpture of the Spina Chapel at Pisa; and the Pulpit by 
Niccola Pisano in 8. Andrea. at Pistoja—The Church of 8. Francesco, at Assisi, 
its Architecture, principal Freseoes, and other Decorations.—The Frescoes of 
Giotto inthe Arena Chapel, at Padua.—Those of Benozzo Gozzoli, in the Chapel 
of the Riccardi Palace, at Florence.—Those of Agnolo Gaddi, and Filippo Lip- 
pi. in the Chapel of the Sacra Cintola, in the Duomo at Prato—The Works of 
Gnovanni Bellini. in the Churches of 8. Zaccaria, the Redentore, 8. Giovanni 
Crisostomo and the Frari, at Venice.—A Selection from the unpublished works 
of William of Cologne, Van Eyck, Memling, &c. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ENGINEERING, 

The great tubular Railway Bridge over the Menai Straits hes already 
furnished us with ceveral poragraphs. After the floating, successfully 
accomplished, comes the wondrous process of lifting. The following 
letter dated from the spot 29th ult., is of great interest :— 


The preparations here for performing the important and perilous ope- 
ration of hoisting this enormous fabric to its permanent position over the 


Straits are on ascale of immense magnitude. This will be all the more 
readily understood when it is stated that the total dead weight to be 
lifted 100 feet high from high water matk, is upwards of 2,000 tons, or 
equivalent to the e!evation to that height of upwards of 30,000 men, A 

eneral impression appears to prevail that when the tubular bridge was 
Heated the whole operation was completed; but this, if it may be 
termed, isa vulgarerror. The floating was nothing more than the launch 
of the great iron ferry to the precise site whence has now to be = 
by mechanical power, specially constructed for the pur , toa height 
anpy equal to That of She dome of St. Paul’s. The po ar of the by- 
draulic presses employed for the purpose is six feet, that is to say, 
they are only capable of raising six feet at one lift. The tube of 
2,000 tons has consequently to be sustained, while the presses are low- 
ered, anda fresh hold obtained. This sustentation, owing to the im- 
mense magnitude of the labour, will be effected by building up succes- 
sive layers of masonry at every six-foot lift under the tube to support it 
securely in its upward ascent, during which arrangements will be made 
for another six-foot hoist, until the whole 100 feet are finished. Were it 
not for this process of building up, the operation would only occupy 
about aday ; but as it is, it will take afortnight. The precaution bas 
been adopted by Mr. Stephenson aud Mr. Clark to guard against the 
probability of casualty, seeing that should any accident occur the labour 
of years and the outlay of half a million would be inevitably sunk. To 
insure security, however, some contrivances are adopted by which the 
supporting chains as they rise are to be continually followed up by 
wedges of wood, so that in the event of any accident arising to the lift- 
ing machinery, no injury, it is expected, would happen to the tube, the 
firat lift of which, should no uaforeseen accident arise, will take place to- 
morrow (Tuesday ), or if not then, on Thursday. 

The mechanical contrivances for the purpose are the largest in the 
world, and the most powerful ever constructed. Favoured by Mr. Clark, 
one of the able engineers of the works; we ere enabled from aclose per- 
sonal iuspection and the advantage of that gentleman’s explanations, to 
give a description of the vast apparatus for hoisting the huge burden. 

he machine used to effsct this, is an enormous hydraulic press, a con- 
trivance invented by Bramah, and used in operations where intense 
pressure is — its construction is of the most simple character, 
and consists ouly of an exceedingly thick and heavy iron cylinder, like a 
mortar. A strong piston, or pluuger, also of iron, called the ram, works 
up and down inside of this cylinder, and is fitted with a leather collar at 
the shoulder, so as to render it water-tight. Water is forced ito the 
cylinder, by a force-pump, through a small orifice which may be com- 
pared to the toach-hole of a gun; and this water gradually forces up the 
piston. The whole secret of the immense power of these machines con- 
sists simply in the prodigious force with which the water is driven into 
them and which, in the present instance, says my informant (Mr. Clark), 
is 80 great that it would throw the water to the heightof nearly 20,000 
feet, which is more than five times as high as the neighbouring noble 
pinuacle of Suowdon, and 5,000 teet higher than the monarch of moun- 
tains Mont Blanc! It, in fact, resembies the piston of a steam engine, 
but iustead of using steam at 301b. or 40ib. pressure to the inch, water is 
used at a pressure of 800\b. or 900ib. The cylinder of course is of al- 
most adamantine strength to enable it to sustain and withstand this pres- 
sure. The sides of the largest of these presses used in raising the bridge 
are 11 inches thick. The weight of the cy!inder, which is of cast iron, 
in one piece, is 16 tons alone; but the whole machine complete is 40 
tons. The ram or pistou working within it is 20 inches in diameter, and 
if worked to its utmost power this press would alone be quite capable 
of raising one of the tubes. The marvellous thing above all is this, that 
in spite of its immense proportions its stupendous action is guided and 
controlled with ihe most perfect ease and precision by one man. 

This hydraulic giant is constructed by Messrs. Easton and Amos, en- 
gineers, of Southwark. It stands ov two beams, on a lofty sort of eyrie, 
at the top of une of the towers, whence a grand and open view is obtain- 
ed of the Straits seaward, while its elevation above the raviue is upwards 
of 200 feet. The press is composed of wrought iron plates,-tiveted to- 
gether at the top of the side towers, where, with its assistant machinery, 
it occupies a large chamber to itself, about 29 feet above the level to 
which the bridge has to be raised. The sensations experienced on look- 


but perhaps graphic suggestion :—Middle class houses in Liverpool and 
other towns are often six yards wide in front: they are familiarly known 
as six yard houses. A dozen such houses form a considerable row or 
block of buildings; but it requires a street of twenty-six houses of that 
kind to represent the Jength of one tube; and the breadth and heighth 
will be pretty accurately imagined, if we suppose all the front apartments 
of those houses (parlour, drawing-room, and upper bed-room,) to be 
formed into one, throughout the eutire length. A long and iofty hall it 
would certainly be; aud yet it would only represent one of the iron 
boxes, several of which are tocarry the railway from the sammit of one 
tower to another over the Menai Straits. They will be suspended from 








tower to tower, throughout a length of four handred and sixty feet, with- 
out any central support whatever: two tu!ses of this length, and two of 
a shorter length, form one line through the air; and if we imagine a simi- 





lar series of halls, formed of the back rooms of a sufficient number of such 
houses as above supposed, we shali have a tolerable idea of the doubie 
line of railway (for the going and coming trains) thus conveyed over a 
space which seemed to forbid the progress of any such means of transit. 

The exact length of each of the four principal tnbes is 472 feet; the 
exterior height nearly 30 feet; the interior breadth 14 feet. Numbers 
of persons are flocking down the railway (the most picturesq'te line in 
the kingdom), from Chester, by Flint, Mostyn, Rhyl, Abergele, Conway, 
Aber, and Bangor, to see the works, aud well they are repaid; while 
numbers are, also, arriving by the steam-vessels from Liverpool to Beau- 
maris, &c., for the same object. From London the journey is performed 
by railway within eight hours. 





SUPPRESSION OF THE INQUISITION. 

Memorial regarding the tribunal of the holy office at the time of its 
suppression in February, 1849. 

In consequence of a decree of the Roman Constituent armen | by 
which the suppression of the tribunal of the holy office was resolved, the 
Government ordered that the Fathers of the Dominican order then in- 
habiting that vast locality should remove to the convent called‘ Della 
Minerva,” the chief seat of their order. They were in number eight, ex- 
ercising thetunctions of commissary, chancellor, &c. Tae doors were 
then carefully sealed by the Roman notary Caggiotti, to prevent the ab- 
straction of any object, and a keeper was appointed to the premises. 
These precautions taken, the inventory was commenced. The first place 
visited was the ground floor of the edifice where were the prisons, and 
the stables, coach-houses, kitchen, cellars, and other conveniences for 
the use of the assessor and the father inquisitors. This part of the build- 
ing was to be immediately prepared fur the reception of the civic artillery 
with the train belonging to it. ‘ 

Some new doors were opened in the walls and part of a pavement 
raised; in this operation humaa bones were found and a trap-door dis- 
covered, which induced a resolution to make excavations in certain spots 
pointed out by persons well acquainted with the locality. Digging very 
deep in one place a great number of haman skeletons were found, some 
of them placed so close together and so amalgamated with Jime, that no 
bone could be moved without being broken. inthe roof of another sub- 
terranean chamber a large ring was found fixed. I[t is supposed to have 
been used in administering the torture. It still remains there. Along 
the whole length of this same room stone steps, rather broad, were at- 
tached to the wall—these probably served for the prisoners tv sit or re- 
cline ou. Ina third under ground room was found a quantity of very 
black earth, intermingled with human hair, of such a length that it seemed 
women’s rather than men’s hair; here also human bones were found. 
In this dungeon a trap-door was formed in the thickuess of the wall which 
opened into a passage iu the flat above, leading to the room where exam- 
inations were conducted. Among the inscriptions made with charcoal 
on the wall it was observed that many appeared of very recent date, ex 
pressing in most affecting terms the sufferiugs of every kind endured in 
these chambers. The person of most note tourd in the prisons of the in- 
quisition was a bishop named Kasner who had been ia confinement for 
above tweuty years. He related that he arrived in Rome from the Holy 
Land, having in his possession papers which had belonged to an ecclesi- 
astic there. Passing himself for that person, he succeeded in surprising 
the court of Rome into ordaining and conusecrating him a bishop. The 
fraud was afterwards discovered, aud Kasner being then on his way to 
Palestine was arrested and brought to the prison of the holy office, 
where he expected to have ended bis days, less, as he expressed himself, 
to expiate his own fraud, thgn the gross blunder of the court of Rome 
which had no other means of concealiug his character of bishop, its own 
absolute laws preventing his being deprived of it. 

The inventory of the contents of the ground flat being fiuished in a few 
days, it was then thrown open to the impatient curiusity of the public. 





ing down from this lofty elevation over the rashing stream of the Straits, 
and the great tubes and machineries strewn round about below are of a 
peculiarly impressive character. In addition to this large press there are 
two smaller presses, with rams 18 inches in diameter, placed side by 
side at a similar level in the Britania tower, and which sct in conjunc- 
tion with the large press. The chains by which the power exerted by 
the presses in their lofty position is counmunicated to the tubes lying at 
the base of the tower, resemble the chains of an ordinary suspension 
bridge, and are similar to those of the bridge at Hungerford. They are 
mavufactured by the patent process of Messrs. Howard and Ravenhill, of 
London, and consist of flat links, seven inches long, one inch thick, and 
six feet in leagth, with an eye at each end, and are bolted together in sets 
of eight and niue links alternately. The weight of these chains employed 
in lifting the 2,000 tons is about 100 tons, far exceeding that of the well 
known equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington at Hyde-park, 
which has hitherto been regarded as one of the greatest “lifts” of the 
age. These chains ure attached to the tube at two feet from the end, 
and inorder to get sufficient purchase at the part, three strong frames ot 
cast iron are built into each end of the tube. The innermost frame only 
stiffens and supports the sides while the tube is resting on its ends. The 
two outer frames are the lifting frames. The chains are attached to them 
by three sets of massive cast iron beams, placed across the inside of the 
tube, one above another, their ends fitting under deep shoulders or 
notches in the lifting frames where they are secured by screw bolts. 
As an additional precaution two very strong wrought iron straps pass 
over the upper pair of beams, and descend into the Gotssns cells beneath 
the frames, where they are stongly keyed. The weight of these lifting 
frames and cast ivon beams is 200 tons, and it is even a maiter of wonder 
among the engineers themselves, how machinery cen be made strong 
enough to raise the ponderous load. The way in which the chains are 
connected with the press is by an exceedingly thick and heavy beam of 
cast iron, strengthened by wrought iron ties across the top. It rests like 
u yoke upon the shoulder of the ram, and is called the cross head of the 
press. The two chains pass through square holes at either end of the 
cross head, and aresecurely gripped at the top of it by an apparatus call- 
ed the clams, consisting of two strong cheeks of wrought iron, drawa 
together by screws like a blacksmith’s vice. The beams on which the 
presses stand, the cross heads, and all the parts that are subjected toa 
very heavy strain, are either constructed of or strengthened by wrought 
iron, which is found to be less brittle and more trustworthy than cast 
iron. As the tube is 12ft. longer, allowing 6[t. at exch end, than the dis- 
tance between these towers in which these presses work, recesses or 
grooves are left in the face of each, of 6ft. deep, in order to receive the 
additional length. and of sufficient width to allow the end of the tube to 
slide up easily within them; These recesses extend from the bottom of 
the towers to neatly the height of the hydraulic machines. It is in the 
low'end of these recesses on a soft bed of timber placed to receive it, 
that the great tube since its successful floating has been lying iu state 
across the estaary of the straits, until these vast mechanical equipments 
for ballooning it to its permanent level, 102ft. above high water mark, 
“were completed. 
A Liverpool paper of the 31st ult., thus alludes to the magnitude of the 
design itself— 
In last Tuesday's paper we endeavoured to describe our impressions 
with regard to this most extraordinary, this unrivalled—we had almost 
said this incredible work, respecting which, we repeat, no one can pos- 
sibly obtain an adequate idea unless he goes to see it, while it is yet in 
rogress, portions completed, and portions in the course of formation. 
he thought of carrying a railway, with all its moving load of ponder- 
ous engines and carriages, from one lofty steeple top to another, and then 
to anotber, would hardly have come within the dream of an opium eater ; 
but the actual fact is about to be presented to our astonished gaze, 
- the bebolding of what is already done towards it is an era in our 
ives. 
We will endeavour to give our readers one sketch by which they may 
judge of the daring and magnitude of the work. But at the outset we 
may observe, that the word ‘tube ” does not convey to the mind an ac- 
curate couception of the hoilow passage through which the railway is to 
Broceed, at an elevation, of more than a hundred feet above the level of 
© sea which it is to cross. The passage is a rectangular hall, formed of 
boiler plate iron ; it is an iron box, in fact, to be suspended in air, and of 
prodigious dimensions, as will be conceived from the following homely, 


The crowd that resorted to the scene was very great, aud the public in- 
dignation rose so high that there was a load and general cry fur the de- 
struction of an edifice of such detestable memory. This feeling was so 
strong thaton a Sunday afternoon in March faggots were thrown into 
the cellars and other underground rooms, with the intention of setting 
fire to the buiiding, and this would have been accomplished had nota 
battalion of civic guards rushed to the spot from the Piazza di 8. Pietro. 
To the truth of all that is here related thousands, both Italians and for- 
eiguers, who visited the place can testify; and there exists also a detailed 
account of everything written and sulemnly attested with legal forms. 
Passing to the upper flat, the attention of the Government was especi- 
ally directed to the chancery and the archives; the first containing all 
the current affairs of the inquisition, the second, jealously guarding its 
acts from its institution untilnow. Before commencing the catalogue 
of the contents of the chancery, it was resolved to remove such papers as 
might disturb or compromise the tranquillity of those persons who had 
relations with the holy office. 
Attention was especially directed to the book called “ Sulecitazione” 
(it coutains reports) aud to the correspondence. This was done by 
order of the Government, which thereby gave another proof of that mo- 
deration which its enemies deny to it. There results from a careful ex- 
amination of these documents, which remain for the inspection of such 
as desire proofs, that the past Government made use of this tribunal, 
strictly ecclesiastical in its institution, also for temporal and political ob- 
jects, and that the most culpable abuse was made of sacramental con- 
fession, especially that of women, rendering it subservient both to poli- 
tical purposes and the most abominable liceatioasness. It can be shown, 
from documeuts, that the cardinals secretaries of state wrote to the com- 
missary to the assessor of the Holy Office to procure infurmation as to the 
conduct of suspected individuals, both at home and abroad, and to obtain 
knowledge of stute secrets by means of confession, especially those of 
foreign courts and cabinets. In fact, there exist long correspondences, 
and voluminous processes, and severe sentences, pronounced upon La 
Giorine Italia, La Jeune Suisse, the masonic societies of England aud 
Scotland, and the anti-religious sects of America, &c. There is an in- 
numerable quantity of information and processes on scandalous aud ob- 
scene subjects, in which the members of regular religious societies are 
usually implicated. 

Passing trom the chancery to the archives, which is in the second floor, 
it appeared on first entering as if everyth ng was in its usual place, but 
ou farther inspection it was found, with much astouishment, that though 
the labels and cases were in their places they were emptied of the pack- 
ets of papers and documents indicated by the inscriptions without. Some 
conjecture that the missing packets have been carried to the convent 
* Della Minerva,” or were hidden in the houses of private persons, while 
others suppose that they were burnt by the Dominican fathers. This 
last hy pothesis receives weight from the circumstance, that in November, 
1848, shortly after the departure of the Pope from Rome, the Civic Guard 
came in much haste to the Holy office, from having observed great clouds 
of smoke issuing from one of its chimuies, accompanied by a strong 
smell of burnt paper. But whatever were the means, the fact is certain. 
that, in the archives of the Inquisition, the most important trials were 
not to be found; such, for instance, as those of Galileo, Galieli, and of 
Giordano Bruno, nor was there the correspondence regarding the refor- 
mation in England, in the 16th century, nor many other precious r cords. 
Tkere remains, however, nearly complete, a collection of decrees, begin- 
ning with the year 1549 down to our own days. They are divided ye. r 
by year, each volame containing the decrees of one year. Of these, of 
all that was con‘ained in the chancery and archives ot the Holy Office, a 
catalogue has been taken, with every legal formality of certification. It 
ought to be added, that after the above mentioned threat of setting fire to 
the Holy Office, it was unanimously decreed by the Assembly, that in- 
stead of destroying that vast edifice it should be proportioned into dwel- 
lings for poor families of Rome. In consequence of this decision the 
Government was obliged to remove ail the papers in the chancery and 
archives, along with three libraries existing im the holy office to the Pa- 
lazzo dell’ Apolinare, which was the residence assigned to the Minister 
of Finance. 

Of these three libraries, one was private property, the other two be- 
longed to the Inquisition. Of these last, one is most important, containing 
copies of the origival editions of the works of the reformers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, now become extremely rare. The other is of less 


the revisore (‘‘ revisori’’) at the Custom-house of Rome were in the habit 
of extracting books consigned to the booksellers there without making 
any compensation. : 

It must not be omitted to notice that the holy office had its independ. 
eat revenue, arising from gifts of state property, chiefly bestowed by 
Sixtus V. and Pius 1V., amounting clear to about 8,000 scadi. This sum 
was chiefly spent in paying the monks attached to the Inquisition, some 
of whom received considerable salaries. In the above income is not in- 
cluded the money exacted from prisoners as board; the account of what 
was paid, for example, by the famous Abbess of Monte Castrilli was 
pa to amount to 3,000 scudi. The authorised paid agents of the holy of- 
fice, called “ patentali,”” were well remunerated ; indeed, this was a system 
by which many persons were demoralised and corrupted, whose birth 
and education should have removed them from such a base and guilty 
traffic, but who were tempted, perhaps, by necessity, 

To conclude. In a few categories we may sum up the results of this 
inquiry :-— 

1. That the Court of Rome availed itseif of the tribunal of the holy office for 
temporal and political ends. 

2. That to succeed in its purposes the holy office had especially recourse to 
confession, of which it made the most enormous and abominable abuse, not enly 
violating its secresy, but tampering with its integrity. 

3. By means of confession, the most odious licentiousness was insinuated in the 
coufessionals, With this branch the poly office occupied itself with extraordinary 
diligence, but without finding a remedy for the causes of such scandals. 

4. That the holy office corrupted all classes, buying information and secrets. 

5, and lastly. That the ecclesiastical nuncios at foreign Courts are in constant 
correspondence with the holy office, and, from possessing means of procuring in- 
telligence quite peculiar to themselves, keep the Court at Rome informed of the 
most hidden political secrets. 


Tue Wit or Peter tHe Great.—A London paper, in connection with 
the present troubled state of Europe, and the part that Russia is openly 
and secretly taking therein, republishes this curious document. It is 


difficult to believe that is was penned more than a century ago. 

Inthe name of the most holy and indivisible Trinity, we, Peter the 
Great, unto all our descendants aud successors to the Throne and Goy- 
ernment of the Russian nation. 

The All-Powerfal, from whom we hold our life and our Throne, alter hay- 
ing revealed unto us his wishes and intentions, and alter being our support, 
permits us to look upon Russia as called upoa to establish her rule over 
all Europe. This idea is based upon the fact that all the nations of this 
portion of the globe are fast approaching tv a state of utter decrepitude. 
From this it results that they can be easily conquered by a new race 
of people, when it has attained fall power and strength. We look upon 
our invasion uf the West aud East as adecreo of Divine Providence, 
which: has already once regenerated the Roman Empire by an invasion of 
barbarians. 

The emigration of men from the north is like the inundation of the 
Nile, which at certain seasons enriches with its waters the arid plains of 
Egypt. We found Rassiaa small rivulet, we leave it an immense river. 
Our successors will make of it an ocean, destined to fertilize the whole of 
Europe, if they know how to guide its waves. We leave them then the 
following instructions, which we earnestly recommend to their constant 
meditation :— 

1. To keep the Russian nation in constant warfare in order always to 
have good soldiers. Peace must only be permitted to remit the finances. 
To recruit the army, choose the moment favourable for attack. Thus 
peace will advance your projects of war, and war those of peace, for 
obtaining the enlargement and prosperity of Russia. 

2. Draw unto you by all possible means trom the civilised nations of 
Europe—captains during war, and learned men during peace—so that 
Russia may benefit by the advantages of other nations. 

3. Take care to mixin the affairs of all Europe, and in particular of Ger- 
many, which, being the nearest nation to you, deserves your chief at- 
tention. 

4. Divide Poland by raising up continual disorders and jealousies with- 
in its bosom. Gain over its rulers with gold; influence and corrupt the 
Diet, in order to have a voice in the election of the kings. Make partizans, 
and protect them; if neighbouring powers raise objectioas and opposi- 
tion, surmount the obstacles by stirring up discord within their countries. 
5. Take all you can from Sweden; and, to effect this, isolate her from 
Denmark, and vice verséd. Be careful to rouse their jealousy. 

6. Marry Russian Princes with German Princesses ; multiply these 
family alliances; unite your interests; and, by the increase of our in- 
fluence, attach Germany to our cause. 

7. Seek the alliance with England on account of our commerce, as be- 
ing the country most usefal for the development of our navy (merchant, 
&c.), and tur the exchange of oar produce against her gold; keep up 
continued communications with her merchants and sailors, so that ours 








may acquire experience in commerce and perigntion. 

8. Constantly extend yourselves along the shores of the Baltic and the 
borders of the Euxine 

9. Do ail in your power to approach closely Constantinople and India. Re- 
member that he who rules over these countries is the real Sovereign of the world. 
Keep up continued wars with Turkey and with Persia. Establish 
dockyards in the Black Sea. Gradually obtain the command of this sea, 
as well as of the Baltic. This is necessary for the entire success of our 
projects. Hasten the fall of Persia. Open for yourselves a route towards 
the Persian Gulf. Re-establish, as much as possibie, by means of Syria, 
the ancient commerce of the Levant, and thus advance towards Iadia. 
Once there, you will not require English gold. 

10. Carefully seek the alliance of Austria. Make her believe that you 
will second her in her projects for dominion over Germany, and secretly 
stir up the jealousy of other Princes against her, und manage so that each 
be disposed to claim the assistance of Russia ; and exercise over each a 
sort of protection which will lead the way to fature domination over them. 
11. Make Austria drive the Turks out of Europe, and neutralize her 


jealousy by offering to her a portion of your conquests, which you will 


further oa take back. 
12. Above all recall around you the schismatic Greeks, who are spread 
over Hungary and Poland; become their centre and support—as univers- 
al dominion over them, by a kind of Sacerdotal rule (autocratic sacerdo- 
tale)—by this you will have many friends amongst your enemies. 
13. Sweden dismembered, Persia conquered, Poland subjugated, Tur- 
key beaten, our armies united, the Black and Baltic Seas guarded by our 
vessels, prepare separately and secretly, first the Court of Versailles, then 
that of Vienna, to share the empire of the universe with Russia. If one 
accept, flatter her ambition and amour-propre, and make use of one to 
crush the other by engaging them in war. The result cannot be doubtful. 
Russia will be possessed of the whole of the East, and of a great portion 
of Europe. 
14. It, whichis not probable, both should refuse the offer of Russia, 
aise a quarrel between them, and one which will ruin them both. Then 
Rassia profiting by this decisive moment, willinundate Germany with the 
troops which she will have assembled beforehand. At the same time twu 
fleets fullof soldiers will have the Baltic and the Black Sea—will advance 
along the Mediterranean and the ocean, keeping France in check with 
one, and Germany with the other. And these two countries conquered, 
the remainder of Europe will fall under our yoke ' 

Thus can Europe be subjugated ! 





A Secrenpip Cuurca Buivt at Private Expense.—So much money 
is lavished in this country on Ecclesiastical editices, that details of those 
erected elsewhere will always have a certain interest. A meeting of the 
Archwological Society ot London was recently held at Salisbury, and ad- 
journed thence te Wilton House, the seat of the Pembrokes. Amongst 
the lions visited was the building iu question. We find it thus described, 

“ This beautiful charch erected for the Honourable Sidaey Herbert, M, 
P., in 1843, is the finest example of church architecture In the Romanes- 
que or Lombardic style in Bugland; and to the architects of it, Messrs. 
Wyatt and Brandon, the utmost praise is due for so exquisite a specimen 
of art. In its exterior form it differs from the usual character of English 
ecclesiastical editices, in that, instead of a spire attached to and rising from 
the building, the campanile rises loftily from the ground, and is connected 
with the cburch by a cloister consisting of two double rows of enriched 
columns. The great west doorway is of the most ornate character, and its 
deeply receding and richly sculptured archway gives great effect to the 
front; avd additional variety is obtained by the tintsof the stone employ- 
ed in two columns which stand in advance of the wall, differing from the 
other parts of the work, and the columus rest on the backs of two couch- 
ant lions of red sandstone, which are bedded on plinths of polished black 
marble. There is a five wheel window over this sumptuous doorway. 

The interior of the Church is alike remarkable for its beautiful propor- 
tious and enriched character. The roof'is open timber-work, aud is made 
of fir, stained to imitate oak; and the seats are open, of oak, and have 
carved elbows. The capitals of the large columus display great taste 
and variety of design, all differing from each other. These capitals were, 
we believe, uearly all sculptured by local workmen. The font is of an- 





consequence. In it are many recent publications; end it appears that 





cient Italian workmanship, the basin being of chocolate-coloured marble, 
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f black marble inlaid with white, and black panels. The sepa- 
ao the p malo from the nave is marked by four steps and three 
large arches, the full height and nearly the whole width of the nave and 


isle respectively, supported on columns of black and gold marble, each 
hag bck, with shite marble bases and alabaster capitals. ge 

The pulpit, placed on the northern side, near the chancel arch, 1s : 
the most superb description, being profusely decorated with ep 
mosaic-work, chiefly ancient; the black marble columns to oe. the 

ulpit have capitals and bases of white alabaster; the small twiste ae 
umus round the pulpitare of ancient mosaic. The friezes and other 8c ve 
tural enrichments are of modern workmanship, and exquisitel design , 
The brass eagle is of ancient workmanship; the stand is modern. T * 
reading desk is composed of pieces of old carving, probably of Spanis 
workmanship. . : 

The eaneel is most gorgeously decorated, the vaulted roof being = 
ted blue, aud studded with gold stars, the ribs being ombeliishes 5 
running patterns, in colours. The apses are entirely covered with poly- 
chromic enrichments. The reredos of the altar has an arcade of semicir- 
cular arches, supported by twisted columns of red marble, with capitals 
and bases of alabaster. Above the arcade isa series of single-light win- 
dows, filled with the richest stained glass. The roof of the central apse 
has the sacred monogram within a circle on a field of the most gorgeous 
colours and gilding. There is a series of pierced arcades above the arch- 
es of the nave, producing the effect of a triforiam ; and above them is a 
range of clerestory windows. Most of the windows are filled with stai:- 
ed glass, partly ancient and partly modern, arranged and fitted in by 

; d Nixon. . | 
ga idhbery the north aisle of the chancel; it formerly stood in Wil- 
ton House, aud was presented to the Church by the Countess of Pem- 
broke; it has, however, been much enlarged and renovated by Messrs. 
Bevington. There isascreen at the west end, separating the porches and 
gallery stairs from the Church, and forming asupport to the gallery front, 
which is extremely enriched, the whole surface being carved in stone; 
and on the wall, between the columns, the charitable bequests to the pa- 
rish are written in illuminated characters. Along the gallery front a text 
from Scripture is sculptured in pierced work, so as to form an enriched 
parapet to the gallery. 

There are texts of Scripture painted over the chancel arches, the apse 
arches, and the vestry door. The door-case leading into the cloister is 
enriched by the introduction of two twisted columns of black marble, 
and four pilasters, with ancient mosaic panels inserted; and above this 
door, and furming a picturesque mass with it, is a monument of Elizabe- 
than date, which was removed from the old church. Red marble columns 
support the arh of this monument, and thus carry colour with artistic 
effect upon the wall. The Church is paved with a tesselated pavement, 
by Singer, of Vauxhall; and the central apse is paved with a mosaic pave- 
ment; the three steps and their pedestals are of marble. The twisted 
mosaic columns which support the lamps in the chancel are of the same 
date and material as those in the pulpit and other parts of the chancel, 
they haviog originally formed part of a shrine ina church at Rome. They 
oenges to Horace Walpole, and were bought at the sale at Strawberry 

ill. 

In conclusion, we repeat, that this exquisite Church feflects the highest 
credit on its architects, and is an unique specimen of the decorative glo- 
ries of the Romanesque style of architecture.”’ 





Science anv So_piery.—The following letter from a well-known man 
of science, on behalf of a fellow labourer, appeared lately in a London 
paper. It was addressed to the editor, and dated, Buxton, July 24. 


If you agree with me that the soldier who devotes his spare time 
to scientific researches, and who even in his marches obtains for us 
some acquaintance with the physical stracture of distant lands, is wor- 
thy of commendation and reward, | hope you will insert the following 
brief notice of the labours of a very deserving officer of the East India 
Company’s service. No sooner was the conquest of Scinde effected, 
than the vigilant forethought of Sir Charles Napier led that distinguished 
general to wish to obtain an acquaintance with the mineral structure of 
the newly acquired province; and for this purpose he selected Capt. 
Vicary of the 2ad Bengal European regiment to explore the countries 
on the right bank of the Indus, including the Hala and Solyman moun- 
tains. The task was most successfully accomplished,—and’ formed the 
subject of attractive communications to the Geological Society of London. 
The transmission of copious collections of fossils has enabled me to prove 
that these rocks of the Indus (and they extend, in fact, over the greater 
part of the Puojaub and the valley of Cashmir) belonged to the same 
reat nammulittc formation which occupies so vast a space in Southern 
Jurope, and which ranging from the Pyrenees and Alps, through Egypt, 
Asia Minor, aud Persia, as faras Hindostan, is, I have shown, of true 
older tertiary or Eocene age. In the interval of peace, Capt. Vicary, be- 
ing cantoned at Subathoo to the north of Delhi, explored minutely & con- 
siderable tract of the Sab-Himalayan hills which there skirt the great 
plain of Hindostan; where he developed, as in Scinde and Beloochistan, 
the existeuce of nummulitic rocks, overlaid on their lower flanks by those 
younger tertiary deposits loaded with fossil bones of mammalia, tortoises 
and crocodiles, splendid specimens of which from the Sewalik Hills 
have enriched the Britishk Museum through the enlightened researches 
of Major Cautley and Doctor Falconer? 

These operations, in carrying on which Capt. Vicary was attacked by 
fever, were suddenly puta stop to by the Sikh war, in which his regi- 
ment was called upon to take an active part. Present at all the princi- 
pal actions, he supported with his rifle companies the field batteries of 
Fordyce, aud was in the advanced column which captured the camp and 
guns of the euemy in the crowning victory of Goojerat. Fortunately for 
science, Capt. Vicary was sent forward with that pursuing force under 
the enterprising General Gilbert to which the last remnants of the Sikh 
army surrendered, aud which drove Dost Mohammed and his Affghans 
into the Khyber Pass. Even in these rapid marches by Jelum, Attock, 
and Peshawur, Capt. Vicary did some geological service ; and on re-tray- 
ersing the ground, be was enabled to determiue that the range of the 
Rawal Pindee and its flanks are composed of the same two groups of de- 
posits which he had previously examined in Scinde, at Subathoo and in 
the Sewalik Hills. Services like these, performed con amore in conjune- 
tion with stern and most active military duties, are surely not ouly de- 
serving of the admiration of those who like myself pursue science for its 
Own sake,—but fairly entitle the man who executes them to substantial 
advancement and recompense. For my own part, [ am not eveu person- 
ally acquainted with Capt. Vicary, and I only know him through his re 
searches; but as | observe with regret that he has derived no promotion 
nor advanta e trom his hard services with sword and hammer, although 
he is the senior Captain of his regiment, am not without bope tbat my 
advocacy of his claims may in some degree prove useful to him. Such I 
feel contideut will be the case when the circumstances shall be made 
known to Geueral Sir C. Napier :—and I can truly say that any reward 
conferred ou this deserving man will much gratily the cultivators of 
science and most particularly—Yours, &c. 

Roperick Impey Murcuison. 





Rotary Excines.—The following account of an improved disc engine, 
lately fitted up and used in driving The Times printing machines, appears 
in the Builder. The engine gives direct motion to a crank upon which 
the shaft of the dise exerts auniform force. It is of simple construction, 
and amongst other advantages is capable of being worked at high or low 
pressure, aud at trom 80 to 150 revolutions per minute :— 

“ Bishopps Disc Engine.—tIn this engine, the advantages of which 
have been long known, the objections that alone kept it out of general 
use appear tu have been successfully overcome. It is a sixteen horse- 
power engine, on the high pressure and condensing principle; it is, how- 
ever, equuily suitable to be worked as a simple low-pressure coudensing 
engine {tstauds in the machiue room close to the wall, and occupies a 
singularly small space.* The shafting for driving the priniing machines is 
carried by brackets fixed to the wall over the engine, and is driven by 
two bauds; the drum on the engine shaft is 30 inches diameter, and the 
two pulleys overhead 4 feet diameter. 

‘Our impressions in favour of the engine were confirmed by inquiry. 
It seems that before being erected at The Times office it was tested, dur- 
ing a mouth, by Mr. Penn, of Greenwich, and Mr. Farey, (both good au- 
es ae! ‘ma corn mill belonging to the former. The comparison was 
pan hn mond bg engine of the best constraction, and, uuder similar cir- 
aan, he pe ere was an important difference in favour of the disc en- 
are! ol —_ ane alternately the same machinery, at equal speed, 

ct chante Pes iay. disc engines have been fixed in various 
ately patent os MrGD ‘ last eight years, but the arrangements 
oh ina tad ee - wishopp have so much improved it as to open 

J ger sphere of action. This at T'he Times office was man- 
ufactured by Messrs, Joseph Whitworth aud Co. of Manchester. The 
peculiarity of the disc engine is, that it gives direct motion to a crank en 
the engive shalt, and exerts a perfectly uniform force on it throughout 
the revolution, There are, therefore, no‘ dead points :’ and when 
driving by gearing, without a fly-wheel, there is no back-lash in the wheels. 


Moreover, the steam can be cut off at a very early part of the stroke, 
without materially affecting the regularity of the driving force. Other 
advantages besides the little space occupied are, that it can be fixed on 
the beams of a floor, or on a slight foundation, and that, although the 
speed of the piston (i ¢., of the disc rings) is only 200 feet per minute, the 
engine makes three times as many revolutions per minute as a common 


*| engine, and, consequently, in most cases, much expensive gearing 18 dis- 


pensed with. It appears to us admirably adapted for driving the screw 
propeller direct, as the engine shaft has only to be extended through the 
vessel, and have the propeller fixed to it; it would thus enable sailing 
vessels which cannot spare much room to adopt the screw as an auxiliary 
power. Thedise engines are now made entirely from wooden patterns, 
and every wearing surface, it is said, can berefaced or renewed, as in en- 
gines of the common construction. We cannot but think that this engine 
ought to come into general use.”— Times. 

” Seven feet long and four feet wide : and the highest part of the engine only 
three feet above the floor of the room. 


-—— 


A Lear ror Lire.—As the supervisor of inland revenue at Aberyst- 
with, Me. J. Miller, his nephew, and two professional gentlemen, geolo- 
gists, were last week examining some strata of rock in the cliffs between 
Aberystwith and Llanrhystid, they proceeded along a narrow ledge of 
projecting stone on the face of the cliff, about 120 feet above the level of 
the sea, which providentially happened to be at fall flow. In passing 
round a projecting angle, “ which for ages has frowned on all below,’ 
the professors and revenue officer had rounded the point, aud the young 
man was in the act of doing so, when the rock suddenly breaking from 
under his feet he was whirled round with his face towards the sea, and 
as he descended he seized with one hand the lelge beneath his uncle’s 
feet, whilst he extended the other hand to him, and it was firmly clasped 
by the revenue officer, who held him suspended for fall five minutes, 
during which time he with great difficulty maintained bis position, there 
not being more than six inches to stand upon. At length a breathless 
pause ensued, whilst Mr. Miller gazed on a ragged projection of rock 
about 90 feet below them, ana on which he concluded the unfortunate 
youth was inevitably doomed to be dashed. But the uncle (who calls 
himself “an awful coward’) at length said with all the calmness imagi- 
nable, “ Tom there is but one way for it; I'll save you, or we will 
both perish together,” and, with a firm voice he commanded the young 
man to looso his ho'd of the rock, which was mechanically obeyed, with 
a faint reply, “Yes, uncle.” At this awful moment Mr. Miller horizon- 
tally sprang into the air, carrying the young man with him ; and such 
was the force with which he leaped, that the check caused them to per- 
form several summersets over each other as they descended linked to- 
gether. With the rapidity of a flash of lightning they disappeared be- 
neath the foaming billows, having cleared the craggy ledge, which pro 
jected more than six feet trom the perpendicular of the point over which 
the youth was suspended. To the delight of their companions, who were 
momentarily horror-struck, they rose about 20 yards apart, butfetting the 
heavy swells of the flowing and returning waves; at length they struck 
out for a rock that lay 70 yards iu the sea, on which they were shortly 
seated, and from which they gave three hearty cheers. Their compan- 
ions attempted to procure their rescue by obtaining a boat, but owing to 
the breach in the ledge, found it impossible, and had to proceed onwards 
for more than three hours before they were able to extricate themselves. 
To their delight, the geologists then found that their brave and dauntless 
companious had once more committed themselves to the deep, had swam 
to an accessible part of the clitl, and returned to Llanrhystid, where, with 

the exception of the loss of hats, the officer’s boots (which he had taken 
off on first starting on the ledge), and a few slight cuts and bruises, they 
appeared not a whitthe worse for their perilous adyventure.— Welsh- 
man, July 30. 





A Novet Matcu.—The dead-alive remnant of fashion which yet re- 
mains in Paris was aroused to as much interest as could be compatible 
with the s‘ate of the thermometer, by a singalar wager which had been 
concocted by two of our most fashionable /zonnes. This was no other 
that aswimming match between the reaowned Madame de C , and 
the bold Marquise de B— _, who undertook to accomplish the distance 
between the Pont Neuf and the Pout Notre Dame ia a given time, being 
allowed the use of the lett hand only, the other to be occupied ia holding 
a green parasol, to screen the visage of the fair switinmer from the rays 
ofthe sun, which darted down upon the waters like a furnace. Notwith- 
standing the secresy which had attended all the circumstances of the ex- 
pedition, some bird of the air had evidently carried the matter; for long 
before the appointed hour for starting, the usually quiet naked river was 
crowded with the little boats beloagiag to the various cauotiers of Paris, 
while the various bathing machines were all alive with spectators, in 
their romantic and picturesque attire, generally imitated from the eld 
masters (the very oldest masters, indeed), who lined the edg+s of the 











huge arks wherein the Parisian geatlemea and ladies love on sultry 
summer days to cool and disport themselves. They say that it was Count 
de C himself who sat at the head of the boat in which the fair rivals 
bad been conveyed to the midst of the river, and who gave the signal 
for starting by hoisting a little blue flag. At the summons, the fair Nai 

ads plunged most resolutely over either side of the boat, and were soon 
beheld gliding along rapidly up the stream. The ladies were both attir- 
ed in loose wide trowsers of fine cashemere, striped with blue, the 
waist bound with ascarlet belt, a shirt of the finest cambric, with short 
sleeves. The Marquise de B is of adark Moorish complexion, and 
her jet black tresses were confined by a net of scarlet silk, adorned with 
braid and tassels, while the golden locks of her companion were secur- 
ed upon a roller, and shortened round her neck &@ la gamin de Paris. 
Neither of the fair champions waxed faint or weary for a single moment, 
but conducted themselves most bravely—the wiuner being the dark-eyed 
Marquise, who won the victory but by an arm’s length. After the match, 
the company interested therein, and which consisted of all the notabili- 
ties of fashion and Jiterature yet spared to us, adjourned to a magnificent 
entertainment given at the ladies’ swimming bath at the Hotel Lambert, 
where dancing and lansquenet were kept up till a late hour.— Ad/as July 29. 











Tatrourp’s FAREWELL To HIS CoNsTITUENTS, THE ELrctorRs oF 
Reapinc.— Geutlemen,—The appointment by which Her Majesty has 
been pleased to constitute me one of her Judges, restores into your 
hands the trust which you have three times contided to mine, and dis- 
solves a Parliamentary connection which circumstances invested with 
more than common interest, and which you endeared by kindness in- 
spiring more than ordinary gratitude. It was preceded by a genial ap- 
preciation of my early efforts, which a youth situated like me has pot 
enjoyed among his fellow townsmen. Its opening was rendered delight- 
ful by the concurrence of many excellent friends of my childhood, some 
of whose names death has hallowed ; its labours have been cheered and 
sustained by frequent testimonies of unchanging regard, and its close is 
brightened by the consciousness that to the encouragements | have re- 
ceived from you and your fathers may be mainly ascribed, under God, 
the position which I have just attained—a position which accomplishes 
my fondest hopes and displaces all meaner anxieties and cares by one 
siagle aim—faithfuily to discharge its momentous duties. To those 
among my constituents who have concurred with me in opinion on the 
great quesfions which have arisen in our time, the feebleness of my ad- 
vocacy has been indebted for manifold indulgences ; while to my oppo- 
nents [ owe the large cousolations which expressions of personal esteem 
and which generous forbearance have mingled with our contests ; and, 
among the advantages which my preferment ensures to me, is that remo- 
val from the sphere of political controversies and strifes which will re- 
store me to participation in their unmingled sympathy. In this moment 
of parting, | would embody many feelings in one wish—that prosperity 
may attend my native town, and that its youth of this and succeeding 
me esneagen may find their struggles in life fostered by the same spirit of 

induess which has animated and rewarded my own.” 





A Prorosep Monument.—We understand that the friends and admirers 
of the character of the late Sir John Barrow, Bart., our distinguished 
townsman, have it in contemplation to erect a monument to the memory 
of their deceased friend, somewhere in the vicinity of his birth-place. 
The pillar or tower is to be seventy feet high, and will be erected at an 
estimated cost of 1,200/. Among those who have already given their sanc- 
tion to the project we may mention—-H. M. the Queen Dowager, Earls 
Howe, Burlington, Haddington, Lord Melville, the Marquis of Nurthamp- 
ton, the Bishop of Norwich, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., Sir George Staunton, 
Bart., Admiral Sir George Cockburn, Bart g Admiral Sir Wm. Gage, Cap- 
tain W. A. B. Hamilton, the Right Hon. J. Wilson Croker, and many 
others of the nobility and gentry.—U/lverston Advertiser. 





Tue vate Cuartes Butter.—A few friends of Mr. Charles Buller 
have obtained, with Dr. Buckland’s permission, the site for a monument 
in Westminster Abbey—between the tombs of Horner and Warren Has- 
tings: the monument, consisting of atablet and bust, is nearly finished. 
It would have beon easy to raise the cost (370/.) among thefriends who 
projected the memorial ; but they remembered that others might desire 











tojoin in the work, and to that end a subscription has been opened at 
Messrs. Drummond’s bank. As the total amount to be made up is so 
small, no contribution above 5/. is to be received.—London paper. 


Arup. 


Tue Moottay Prize-moxey.—The right to the Mooltan prize-money 
has given rise to considerable discussion in India. Lord Gough has 
taken the subject up in behalf of the army generally. Ina letter from the 
Adjutant-General his Lordship expressed his opinion that the officers of 
the Bombay column have equal right with the Bengal army to appoint a 
prize-agent, and that the division order of the 7th of September last, ap- 
pointing Brevet-Major Wheeler and Brevet-Captain Whish prize-agents, 
is now null and void, the siege having commenced de novo with a newly 
organized force. His Lordship also considered that whatever might be 
captured at Mooltan, and be declared to be prize property by the Govern- 





| ment, is claimable by the whole army of the Punjab, the troops before 


that fortress being a component part of that army, and not a separate in- 
dependent force. We believe we may add that if it could have been 
avoided, Lord Gough had no desire to share in the prize, and would, in 
common with the army, have been better pleased to receive the usual 
batta; but a great p.incipleis involved in the question, and the public 
service would undoubtedly suffer if a detached part, at the same timea 
component part, of an army was allowed to secure to itself the prize which 
may by chance fall into its power. Every one, under such cireumstances, 
would endeavour to rush to the field of action, and by that means pro- 
dace the most disastrous results.— T'imes, Aug. 3. 


Mootran Prize Moxey.—The total amount of this booty is estimated 
at 18 lacs of rupees, or £180,000 sterling. Lord Gough, as Commander- 
in-Chief on the field, will receive 20,000/. ; deducting the large shares of 
General Wish, Brigadier Dundas, and the rest of the senior officers, a con- 
temptible trifle will fall to the junior officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates, and even that modicum will not be distributed for some 
years. —U. S. Gazette, July 28. 


Navy. 


Sancuiwany Encacement wits a Staver.—A gentleman just arrived 
from Sierra Leone has given us the following account of a sanguinary en- 
gagement which took place on the lst uf May last on the coast of Africa, 
Whilst the Alert brig, commander H. Duflop, was lying off the Gallinas, 
a slaving felucca, mounting 6 guns, and carrying 60 men, was perceived, 
and the boats of the ship were sent in chase. On nearing the slaver the 
boats made a gallant attack, but they were met by a determined resis- 
tance, and were beaten off while in the act of boarding. Mr. Shaw, the 
second lieutenant of the Alert, Mr. Heary Droop Sanders, who had charge 
of the first gig, and several men having been killed, and six or seven 
wounded, the commanding officer thought it prudent to retire for assiet- 
ance, being then five miles from the ship. A breeze springing up, the 
felucca escaped before a further attack could be made, buta sharp look- 
out was kept on board the Alert.— Nautical Standard. 


The following account of the above action with the piratical slave feluc- 
ca, appears the only detailed account of the disastrous affair yet publish- 
ed:—Itis from the Devonport Independent. 

“ Extract of aletter from an officer on board her Majesty’s brig Alert, 
dated May 18, 1849:— ’ 

“¢Qn the 30th of April, at half-past three o'clock, P. M.,@ sail was re- 
ported from the masthead (we being then at anchor between Cassa and 
Golabah), standivg in towards the land of Seabar. At half-past four we 
could make her out to bea felucca. We kept at anchor until dark, when 
we weighed and stoad along the land uatil midnight, when we hauled off 
a little. At six o’clock, a.m. we could see the same vessel under the land, 
sweeping towards Cape Motnt; the wind being very little, in fact just 
sufficient to give steerage. At seven we sent the two gigs and pinnace 
after her, but she crept along almost as fast as the boats. At ll, pinnace 
and first gig were about halfa-mile astern; second gig about a mile and 
a half. When they came close to the vessel they were fired on, and first 
gig being ahead attempted to board, and in doing so the officer, Mr. H. 
D. Sanders, acting lieutenant, reccived a shot through the windpipe ; but, 
although he had received his death wound, he waved his sword over his 
his head to encuorage his men to board. The gig having lost 
an officer and two men, and all the rest except two wounded, she went 
back to the pinnace for more men, but before they could catch up with 
her again, the wind sprang up aud she walked away from us. The ship 
then picked up the boats; but, by the time they were on board, and hoist- 
ed up, the felacca was nearly out of sight. She had two guns, and was 
firing everything they could lay their hands on. Jn one of the boats a 
piece of chain of six links was found. She ran her guns through the stern, 
to get at the gig as she was retreating.” 

Lievteyant Wacuory, R.N.—We hear, from good authority, that 
Lieateuant Thomas Waghorn, the celebrated overland voyager to India, 
has been granted a pension of £200 per annum from the Royal Bounty 
Fund.—V..8. Gazette, July 28. 


Tue Exrraorpinary Desertion rrom THE “ Cuitpers.”—We noticed 
last week the extraordinary desertion of the officers from the Childers, when 
at the Cape. It appears that the occurrence took place on Sunday, the 20th 

May ; the Captain was at dinner on board the flag ship, and the first 
Lieutenant was sick at hospital. The ship was in charge of the Second- 
Lieutenant, Mr. Graham, and the Master, Mr. Elliott, was under arrest. 
Whether there was any previous consultation or concert between the par- 
ties does not appear, but all at once Mr. Graham called the Armourer, 
and desired him to man the jolly-boat, as he intended to desert. The 
Armourer said he hoped not; but he was told to get the boat. Lieuten- 
aat Graham then got up all his things, and the Master, seeing what he was 
about, said he woald go too, and get up his traps, and the effects of both 
were then handed into the boat. They then quitted the ship, after tossing 
their commissions on the deck, leaving her in charge of the young gen- 
tlemen of the watch. Mr. Graham, we believe, as a mate, was once tri 
by court-martial, and his appointment to the Childers was the first since 
he was made a lieutenant, daring which period his, conduct it appears, 
has not been at all satisfactory. Weshall hear more, however, of Mr. 
Graham in the course of a short time, for, doubtless, measures will be 
taken to apprehend, and to bring him to trial for his disgraceful deser- 
tion. — bid. 











Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 43, sy H, C. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves, 





To CorkFsPONDENTS,—B_ C. (Baltimore.)—Both Problems with which we are just favoa r- 
ed have some point, butin either case the solutionis rather too apparent. We shall be glad 
to hear from you again, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo. 42. 


White, Black. 
1. KttoKtS ch to K 8 (best 
2 BtoQR5 Anything ; 


R to K B sq. ch, mate, accord- 


3. K moves disc. checkmate, or 2 
ing to Black’s play. ) 
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“ MANUAL FOR EMIGRANTS,” by C. H. Webb, “Superintendent” of the “ British 
Protective Emigrant Sociey,” 17 Rector street, New York, and published at that 

. Price one sbitling. 
(Ce Booksellers and the trade supplied on liberal terms Aug % 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 and 348 Broadway. 


Toss of Membership $25, with an annual payment of@6. This anaual payment may be 
commuted or $75. Pn 
Temporary subacribers per annum. 
| ae rs are admitted on the introduction of amember or subscriber. 
The Library is open from 8 o’clock, A. M.till sundown, and the Reading-Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


HE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS to the following books Je peotioutarty tevies. Co- 
pies will be supplied for examination to all teachers who will favour the publishers with 
their address. 

THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST.—For Colleges, Acadenies, and High Schools- 
By John W. 8. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College. Large i2mo volume, 

f-bound. - : 
petite work is confidently recommended to the attention of the teachdag public and intelli- 
gent students for its thorough p actic»! character. 

“}tis compiled by a gentleman of great experience in teaching the art which it professes 
to illustrate, and bears evident signs of taste, research and practical adaptation in the selec- 
tions that mainly fill ite peges. * * © Jt is the freshness of this book that constitute its 

attraction. * * * Inconclusion, the bouk is a good book. well planned. well exe- 
cured, and well got up; we trust it will speedily work its way into the academicel and col- 
legiate institutions cf the United States. There is no country in the world in which it is 
more important that youth should acquire fluency of language, a vigorous style and an easy 
delivery, for there is none in which public speaking is so frequent. We ought not to omit 
to that the introductory notices and rules for students are eyepiece and abbrevi- 
ated—the author’s object appearing to be the substitution of natural impulses kept under 
geod command for the mechanical alas to speaking heretofore so commonly adopted.” —New- 

Albion. 


THE CRAYON READING BOOK.—Comprisine selections from the various Writings 
of Washington Irving. Prepared for the use of schools 12mo. In August. : 

This volume comprises a series of sceties, adventures, sketches of character and historical 

ctures from the Life of Columbus, Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, ®racebridge 

all,Sketch Book, &c., arrangedso as to form an acceptable reading-book for the higher 
classes in schools and academies. 

A MYTHOLOGICAL TEXT BOOK,—With Original Tlustrations. Adapted to the use 
of Universities and High Schools, and for Popular Reading. By M. A. Dwight. With an 
introduction by Tayler Lewis, Professor of Greek in the University of New York. 12mo. 
half-bound. $1,50. 

“Asa book of reference for the general reader, we know not its equal. The information 
itcuntains is almostas necessary to the general reader of modern literature, as for the pro- 
fessed scholar."—Home Journal. 

“A valuable addition to our elementary School Books, being written with good taste, and 
with ability, and well adapted to popular instruc.ion. [Prof. Webster, Principal of the 
Free Academy, N. Y.] . 








A New Edition, Abridged, will be ready in a few days. 

COE’S DRAWING CARDS —Stu iies in drawing, in a Progressive series of Lessons on 
Cards, beginning wi'h t.e most Elementary Studies, and adarted for use at Home and in 
Schools, By Benjamin H. Coe, Teacher in Drawing . Inten Series—marked one to 10—each 
containing about 18cards. 25 cents each series, 

Aug. 18 GEO. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 165 Broadway. 


NFORM ATION WANTED—OF HARLAND and ELIZABETH JOHNSON ; they arriv- 

ed in Canada «bouteixteen years ago, and when last heard of were li: ing in Dundas, C. 

W. Any information regarding them sent to the Albion Office will be thankfully received. 
aug 4—4t 








NFORMATION WANTED-—OF THOMAS PANTON; ROBERT, JOHN, and HENRY 

BROWN, and also JOHN DICKENSON and WILLIAM BURRELL, who came to 

the United States from Livcolnshiie, England, in the ship Frances, in January, 1831, but 

now supposed tobe in Cenada. Any information from them would be thankfully received 

by Mrs. P. ANDERSON, formerly MARY BROWN, at Ne. 30 Lewis street, New York. 
* July 28 





STATE OF NEW YORK, Secrevary’s Orrice, ALBany, JULY 14, 1349. 


O THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice is hereby given 
that at the General Klection ‘o be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Judge ofthe Court of Appeale,in the place of Freeborn G. Jewett; 

A Secre'ary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan; 

A Comptroller, in the place ot Washington Hunt; 

A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt; 

An Atcorney-Geaeral. in the place of Ambrose L. Jordan; 

A State Enrgioeer and Surveyor, in the place of Charles B. Stuart; 

A Canal Commissioner, ia the place of Nelson J. Beach; and 

An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the !ast day of December next. 

Also, & Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District,in the place of Samuel 
Jones, whose term ofservice will expire on the last day of December next; 

Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, in the place of William Hall: 

Also, « Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of John L. Lawrence; 

Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, in the place of Samuel Frost; and 

Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate Dis:rict, in the place of William Samuel Johnson; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

The following officers a:e also to be elected for said City and County; 

A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas. in the piace of Michael Ulshoeffer ; 

A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 

Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 

A Sheriff, in the place of John J. V. Westervelt; 

A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conaer; and 

A Coroner, in the place of Wiliam A. Walters; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

The electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en- 
titled “ An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849. J 
Fenes, reepent® My 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 





SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849. 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the require 
ments of the S:atute in such case made and provided. 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
{@ Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 
until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment See Revised Statute, Vol. [, 
Chap. 6, Witle 3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 28 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


TE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open until further notice, from 19 o’clock, a. M. until L@ o’clock Pp. M. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents. Aug 23>—6t 


WORES OF ART, 


F NE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 

Broapway, [mporters and dealers in English, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
Engravings, Lithographs, Views. §c., &c., have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
well-selected assoriment of the productions of Modern Art, the following new and im- 
portant publications: 

LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, tHe NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, from the original picture by Smytu. . 

THE ANGEL'S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touchin ballad. 
Painted by F. Goopat, and finely engraved by E. GoopaLt; and forming a most admirable 
companion to the popular picture ofthe “So_pier’s Dream,” by the same arti 

THE INUNDATION.—From the original ee by C. F. Kiornoe,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint, by Mr. T. W, Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
irfches by *1 inches. ‘ 

A Newfoundland dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundaticn, has got on 
the topofher kennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with a movingexpression of fear; another's m+king an effortto climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata little distance, is striving against the stream. The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest specimens of this noble animal, 
feeling it impossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespa:r. Afar off 
is seen an inundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. 

PAARAOH’S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by HERRiNnG, and companion 
to “Tue Socrery or FRienpDs.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; CoLovrep.—Two of Herrineo’s beautiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Also by Herarine. 

MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPHonse Francots, from the 
original picture by Ary ScHerrer. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, fromthe American side; after the original 
drawing de Trobriand. 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
nature by A. Kallner,and executed inthe higheststyle of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofths “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
ap’ nce inEurope. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
oPired. prints, finished expressly and svlely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely 


“& S have just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Pani wciTy Mach, a0 vieinit . Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM -WILLIAMSSURGH.” 
ption manufactured to order in the most approved and pater 

une 








Frames of every descri, 
ble taste. 





R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, 0 

Canada, has removed to the office of the latter gentleman, and will attend atthe usua 

hours ; viz. from8 t0 16, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M., and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. mid—Sm 


LAND OFFICE. 





HE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants end farmers in the Northern 
States. Hehas a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- | Canada, while the assured with 
aod a acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of | that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
eri 


cksburg, in a beautiful and a of the counti 


water powers, and some of them on the 


ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 


forthern men are buying these fi they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
many N y ng arms, y teaien pe Ae bane os succeestally BremGord...cccccccccccccccscccce WME Muirhead... ccccscccccccccescccccsccccocccsccces 


prove as productive in gold as those alread 
worked. Some farms have fielded as high astwo hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


~ WM..M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, 3ist March. 


cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on app 


part Some with fine timber, and 
anal, so that with a little industry the timber would | objained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agen 


ap 14-6m 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 


August 25 











CHESS, 
NEW WORK ON CHE3S, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. 8vo. Just imported by 
sag HENRY KERNOT, 6.3 Broadway. 


HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese — 
. ‘ B 
T open daily from 9A.M.Uli10P.M  ‘Phis large and splendid oo, Broad way 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dres of up- 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which the are re ssed in the 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his cunrvlvenn to the Bee and 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemukers, lh net, > 








EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my lz—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

F. BROWNE wouid call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
bislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscuuntry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Hai ps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if net on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and Wi 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 

BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G_ KING & SONS, 
JOHN J. PALMER. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1833. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
* tors in London, 











june 16—3m 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chatrmam ' 
John 8S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, Aguila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Bache McEvers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 


Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
rge R. Graham. 
W. Peter, H. 5. M. Consul. 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, ‘ Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, | Henry Tiffany, 

Donald Mclivain Or. J. H. McCullob, 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 

Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 

Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR. General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
lication at "71 Wall street, and of 


Agents. 

Part of the capital is enemas | invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise, 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 

The Unites States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in Amer'ca is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
totravel, loans settlement, &c. 

edical Examiners atiend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe differen: Local Boards and Agencies. All communicstions to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Eag. 
Derzil I. Thompson, Eeq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M.D 





Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus wey mx 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the firat 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. ¥. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samu! Weunmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Eaq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners; 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Eaq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Bsq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel......scceceecesseeeces coveseeeesHon. Willis Hall. 
SOCIOL... .cecccccerceccecsececceccccccececesseess Albert Gallatin, Jum. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 

16 Exchange Place, N oO. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 


C8" -‘CaLtrorRNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST auGus?, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadlei 
Physicians, G.O Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. vere " o 


HIS COMPANY is p to effect AssURANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Diréctors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaran Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
— ree, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNuUITIES, whether imme- 

jate or defe: , for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Aseurers, as it enables 
euch rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates theacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

A can ffected WITH or wITHeUT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half 7 or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TeM having been adopted by the , credit will be given for one half of the first srven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 

















Age. With Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Protits Profits. Profits, Profits. eeecccsrccce 
15 1181 16 40 3 62 214 & 217 
1174 1912 45 S171 $340 374 
2 229 1147 50 4131 81711 414 
2983 2 02 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 264 60 71010 6 u 6132 











The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparis: 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other ates at ee offerin to oom te 
ion will share in three- of the whole profit of 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
ts. 


Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 





Cobourg.....+.+« seeseeeeeees James Cameron..... toe eeeeeeeereseearesees 
CODON... .seeeeeverseeseecseees RODEFt M. Boucher.....ssscccceccecersesccccescceceescccs 
DUndan...sccrcccccrecccceeces sesccccscccssccccccscesessee DF. James Hamilton........c000 
LONdON....+0-seeeeeeeeees-eeee-s George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson,....... 





WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Ori 
nal Picture by T. H. MaTTEsON, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 
by 28 inch és, printed on Fine Paper, 25 b 

each Impression. Subecriptions respectfully solicited. . 


Copies will be farnished in the er they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed | w. 
ressions. Proofs, $3 each. e first 


uce fine im 


ebec ° 
inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany esis: 


Montreal... .se.sesensesveseseees Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell... .cecccccccece 
PAriB....esrecerscecesseccesecees DAVIG BUCHAN... .ceccecce coccercccccesescscccceccecsescce 
Port Sarnia socerccccccceces Malcolm Cameron....cccccccccccccccscccccscsecccccsscses 
cove Welchand Davies...c.cosccccscccccccccccceccsccvccscecce 
co EMORIAM Bell... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcctcccecccccece 
+eeeee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..........., 
sees » William Lepenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford. 
By order of the Board 

THOMAS M SIMONS. Secretary 





TOTORO.. .cccscccccccsscece 
A /- 








great care and time bein ite to 
00 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 
ap2s JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 


dec 16 Hamilton. 


, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surr led by the i : 
fession ‘An exact representutionof a Chinese Silk s.ore 1 of his trade or pro- 
Coolie, &e. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Sashes Purchaser, Clerk, 
Inner Apartments” of a gentileman’s residence. A Court of Justice the’ diff oaerte 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples peo sects of 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures ree, Summer 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil, — Silk, 
lours; among which are portraits of the High + Commissioner Keyin “a AY tryed CO- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samqea, and Linchonyg rode his assist. 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan of den ship 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture o Tea, Silk, Cotton pot gs — 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, lowers boats, fish bells ee 
From theu per part of the hall is heey “pene 4 great number of Lanterns of them oie, Se, 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve boca of a. — curious 
For sale at the TicketOffice is oem or descriptive catalogue of the tos ee palf price. 
vpon theCustoms, History, Trade &«.ot China » Wilh remarks 


jan 6—tf 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Hs obtained among Physicians possceky, has drawn from an eminent and ver distin. 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial fi 

merits; @ single trial will not fail to coavince the most incredulous of its efficacy. —_ 

Sere Goon ye %, pentes, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

ave carefully examined and in many cases prescribed th i 

sented me, and am pays to bear ny fostianen in ite favour. wleesneanss 4 etmeeddeer’ sacl 

te It pas _- pave es pont eee — the profession “ = a cathartic at once mildand 
easant, Whichshould combine also, the properties whic! ° 3 E 
Beltzer Aperient’ ; Dy ’ prope exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, 
the usualc sncomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn Costiveness, &c., the ‘Bolter Ape 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facihty with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, giveita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” {Signed EOKGE T,. DEXTER. M.D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 








New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRA - 
cary,No. 28 Greenwich street, corner of Wolves, ) * BRANE, Dreguin end Apehe 
Aso forsale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way 0 William st. Reece & Brother, No.3] East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickle, 
: pny Cones st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout ay Untied 
8. une 16 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, ot 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNIA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal be.zgage free, to the extent of 2) lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, $56 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 








Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or l.azatlan..........+. Q2W. 000000 Bi00. 
do, do do Bam Dwgd,rccccccccescccccccccccecccOMecccccococes lee 
do, do do San Francrsed...eeerseeeeee coccceecDDcccesccccce. 150 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only euch rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. F 

All personal portcharges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 

Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to laud 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 








Ceptains 
Asia.......0.245 pevnbeonweiina +.C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ..............W J.C. Leng 
Africa eevedeoseses coccccocecescA. Ryrle | Niagara.....cccccscsesecsecee Je StOnO 
AMEOTICR, ....0000+cceesescccese eocseeeN. Shannon | Cannda....-.ceseee.s. Wm. Harrison 
FEUSOPG. occcccccces cocccocescccccece E G. Lott! Cambria. ......ceccccsseeseeeed» Lelich 


Caledonia... W Dongias. 
Cem vessels carry e clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side, 











Captains. From 
America..........+ secceceesHarrisOn,....+-.+ee. “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
HUIDOMNIA..... cccccccccccccce SOM. ccccccsccscccsoe Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 29th, 
Canada... ceeecceeee ae New York, Wednesday, Sept. Sth: 
Caledonia........... # Boston, Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 


Niagara.... 
Europa........«« 
Cambria.........0+ 
America........- 

Hibernia..... 


#6 New York, Wednesday, Sept. 19th. 
" Boston, Wednesday. S+ pt. 26th. 

Me New York, Wednesday, Oct 3d. 

* Boston, Wednesday. Oct. 10th. 

“ New York, Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 


Canada........-. . Judkins.. . “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct 24th. 
Poseogs in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool........+++.-$120. 
o in second do do do GO. cccccccccccccsereveed. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged vn oqeme beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 
ys Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the ag mAs viz— 
Ships. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight...,.....July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 )Aug 2!....Dec 21.,.,. Apr 2 
West POUR. ccccc ccc MAO s cosvcscsdcedheccccesskdcccccccedl | iccceBcccccvcc MBcccc secede 
Fidelia.........-...-Yeaton..... + 16..00++4-16.00.-+0-16 |Sept 1....Jan 1,...May i 
Roscius..........-+. Eldridge... epee SPoonagesedbeccce ced |occcedlocccccccedbecccccceks 
Isaae Wright......-.-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1...-Apr l }.cc0 IG... cceeeelOrecccees 18 
Ashburton... cccoce BUNCING, ...ccccccccesBeccccces Grocccces G | cececBhcccccccecRhccccccecdl 
Constellation. «oes cLsUMCO.cocsecccccces Lliccesecellseccceer Il Pee 
EREDID.0+0veseres BETO: ove nrerccoversEtboscoresBRvonneee 16 | Oct 1....Feb 1...Junel 
BIGAORG. 22 ccccccccs CODD. cccccsccscccceDcccesceetbececccceD feoce Mccccccccclle: cocccekl 
Columbia ........++. Furber........Sept. 1...-Jan 1... May 1 | .... 16...c0c00+15: eoceee- 16 
Patrick Henry....o-.Delano.-..sereeeess 
WERRTIOO, 0000000020 MUMMeccccescescoes Moccocceckbeccocccell feces BBvccccccecMcccccces 
New  eehadbbathhad ~~ adlaaepaaa Neen enna Nov 1....Mar 1....Julyl 
Sheridan... ....-+e0e+COTMiBlscecseceseesQisescceesbeesevens coce AlecccoccosAloccevce AS 
«.-Lowber.......Oct 1....-Feb 1...Jume 1]... 16. .ccceeesIGsecevees lB 
Henry Clay...o-.+eeeHOWwland...ecesceee Grsesceee Broceeee 6 | sees 2hee 2 
John R. Skiddy.....-.Shipley..ceccreseee Lecceceeeldccceccell | eee Weecccers 
Oxford....-.000+0ee+sGOOdManBOn....0+.16..+0000016.000+00-16 |Dec 1.... Apr 1....Aug l 
Garrick... ccccccccces MIATIAGO.. cccccscee WegeeccesMecccrcce Gd | cove Mlecccccccellescccccedd 
Cambridge..........Peabedy.......Nov 3....Mar 1....July 1 | ..+. WG.eeeeeee 16s eceeeeslG 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality iu the days of eailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.......+..++.0++--B100 
bed « to New York.......-+00-s00+.- 525 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mesteaene ee Wright, Colum) ia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Can: 
ridge and New York OODHUE & CO, or ©. H. MARSHALL, N. Y¥, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
. ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpooi. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
HIS line of packe's will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named. sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portsmou:h 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Gating from New 
Yor 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 28, Fab. 23 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, \“ 24, “ 24) July 138, Nov. 13, Mar. 14 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ 28 2, «§ & 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 2,  “ 2, “ %] Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 23, 22, 38 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker es. ? & § Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 18 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug. 8, Dec. 8, Aprils| “ 23, 4 23 
Ame. Eagle, J. M. Chadwick,}| “24, “ 24, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June ls 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced pevige 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip. 
tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these pac ets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
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GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. Y. 
= and Q' BARING BROTHERS & CO, London. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
QECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York cn 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— H 1 
New York. avre! 
ST. DENIS, (1st January , } ee ey 
< i May..-- 9 
mae, Gast. } let Septemoe 16th Octobert 
ST. NICHOLAS, as Fane: {isin March, 
st June... e uly 
Bvericigh, master. jit October « - Ubth Novesber, 
BALTIMORE, ; } pril, 
16th Angus 
Con, master. Ist November.......... 16th Deleebes, 


: ist August...... 16th September, 
Dance, queer 1st December.......... (16th January. , 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trede, The 
ag ae. ge le $100 bak ramps 5 be ae free fi but those actually 
Good becribers rom any expenses 6 ac 
{new alae BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 Rk Wall Streat, 


ONEIDA, Sit Abra ccc" S ia May, 





WwW. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOH. 
OFFICE NO % BARCLAY STREET. 
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